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JuST A WORD 


What Is the Best Thing in Your 
House? The readers of The Countryside 
want to know. For the best letter and 
picture of a Best Thing received before 
February 1 The Countryside will pay 
fifty dollars. For the next best thing, 
a prize of twenty-five dollars is offered. 
The manuscripts must not be more than 
200 words long, and the Best Thing 
must not be alive. Those are the only 
conditions. But unmounted, glossy pho- 
tographs are desirable, and Best Things 
which are not wholly sentimental in 
appeal stand a better chance than those 
which are—and you have no idea*how 
many folks get sentimental in manu- 
script! We will gladly return photo- 
graphs and letters if a stamped and 
self-addrest envelope comes with them. 
Otherwise not. Address The Editors, 
The Countryside, 119 West Fortieth 
street, New York, telling what is the 
Best Thing—why it is the Best Thing 
—and what you do with it. 











In the editorial columns of this mag- 
azine on June 5th, 1916, appeared the 
following reference to the probable 
tourist “invasion” of Europe as: soon 
as the real invasions are over: “The 
long serpentine line of battle, stretch- 
ing from the sea to Switzerland and 
coiling about Ypres and Verdun, will 
be a path of pilgrimage for all future 
time. . . . If one of those fine roads 
that the French know how to make 
were laid along the neutral strip be- 
tween the battle lines, automobiles and 
buses could carry tourists all the way 
from Nieuport to Pont-a-Mousson.” 

We reproduce the forecast for the 
reason that Mr. George Burdett Ford 
told an audience at New York the 
other evening that the French are ac- 
tually planning such a motor bus serv- 
ice, together with many other more im- 
portant after-the-war measures. 

Particularly will the effort at ef- 
ficient reconstruction be manifest, he 
said, in the matter of town planning. 
The replacing of ruined houses, build- 
ings, streets, and cities, is being 
arranged for along the most mod- 
ern lines, while very important steps 
are also being taken to secure greater 
industrial efficiency, which Mr. Ford 
studied as a member of the American 
Industrial Commission invited by the 
French Government to “see France at 
work,” and to codperate in making that 
work more efficient. 


her best in a charming, old-fashioned com- 
edy of England in 1820. Testy admiral and 
gay lieutenants well played, too. But wait 
till you see Cobbledick! (Belasco Theater, 
Forty-fourth ‘Street east of Broadway.) 

A Kiss for Cinderella. Barrie at his Bar- 
riest, Maude Adams at her Babbiest. Re- 
sult: fancy, whimsicality, humor, pathos, 
preposterousness, truth, romance, blended 
into two hours of unalloyed delight. (Em- 
pire Theater, Broadway and _ Fortieth 
Street.) 

The Thirteenth Chair. At seance, held 
behind locked doors, occupant of thirteenth 
chair is murdered. Murderer must be in 
room. Which is it? Solution of problem pro- 
vides three acts of suspense and thrill. 
(Forty-eighth Street Theater, east of 
Broadway.) 

The Master. Brutally frank presenta- 
tion of the frankly brutal Nietzschian phil- 
osophy of life. Highly emotional. Splendid 
character study by Arnold Daly. Nefari- 
ous play if accepted as gospel. Not for 
the young. (Fulton Theater, Forty-sixth 
Street and Broadway.) 

Mile-a-Minute Kendall. The hero’s trou- 
bles keep .up with his name, entertaining 
difficulties concerning creditors, engines 
and girls. Finally a happy ending: engine 
goes, money comes and girls disappear- 
all but the right one. (Lyceum Theater, 
West Forty-fifth Street.) 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Prince Rvupprecnt—I am. still the 
anvil. 

GENERAL VON HINDENBURG—There is no 
blind fate. 

GeEorcE Bernard SHaAw—I dislike all 
cooked food. 

Cnamp CLarK—The Congressional Rec- 
ord isn’t necessary. 

_ GaprieEL NicoLeT—Women under thirty- 
five are simply veal. 

MICHAEL MoNAHAN—The fake college 
man is the meanest of snobs. 

RoMAIN Roit“tanp—I desire nothing 
more than the right to think freely. 

Wooprow Witson—I wish that foreign 
affairs were as simple as agriculture. 

Cot. Paut Vienat—Joan of Arc was 
the greatest soldier France ever had. 

Corra Harris—The Scriptures prove 
that the Lord thinks well of widows. 

W. J. Bryan—Science, religion and war 
have joined forces against king alcohol. 

AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND—Jeanne d’Arc 
is the cause of French existence today. 

Rev. W. M. Hess—The race is multi- 
plying faster than we can evangelize them. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT—Second rate work 
is second rate work even if it is done badly. 

CHARLES DARNTON—Arnold Daly is the 
most intelligent actor on the American 
stage. 

GRANTLAND RicE—Don’t play out of a 
bunker with a brassie unless you tee the 
ball. 

Cuauncey M. DepEw—Have an eye for 
. pretty girl and tell your wife all about 

er. 

Dr. FE. L. FiskeE—A woman should be 
in the full bloom of physical attractiveness 
at forty-five. 

Krnc GrorceE—My navy and my army 
bave by their unceasing vigilance and in- 
domitable valor justified the highest trust 
I placed in them. 
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66,000,000 words of text—equal to 660 
ordinary books. 


866,000 subjects — everything suggested 
by a thought or a word. 


600,000 definitions— the meaning of every 
word the world uses. 


300,000 quotations— Bartlett's “Familiar $ 


You get this— 


the essentials of the 
world’s knowledge 







Quotations” contains only 6,000. hop eg? 
24,689 illustrations—every one authorita- Only co 
tive and instructive. 


short period 
492 full-page plates—many in colors; 
collected from every field. 


569 maps, showing 125,000 places—more 
than in the largest atlas published. 


5,000,000 facts—the sum and 


substance of human knowledge. 


in the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 
“Handy Volume” 
Issue,and the revised 
Century Dictionary. 


ERE is your opportunity to own these two most useful works in their 

most useful form (printed on genuine India paper). But you must 

act now to profit by this special combination offer. This great offer means 

that you get both the Britannica and the Century in a specially built book- 
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rately in their former expensive form. And you pay only $1 down and $4 

a month for both—instead of $2 down and $6 a month, the terms on which 
both are sold separately. 


This special offer gives you a complete 
Library on the lowest, easiest terms 
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These splendid works, which every 


intelligent person needs, are offered 


together for a short time on special 
terms. Think of it—the wonderful 
Britannica (29 volumes) and the great 
Century Dictionary, in a bookcase 
specially builtforthem,are yoursfor$1 
with your order. You pay the balance 
(a price so low that any one can af- 
ford it), at the rate of only $4 a month. 


Each sells for $1 down and $3 a 
month, but under this special com- 
bination offer you can own both of 
them and pay only $1 down and $4 
a month, instead of $2 and $6. 


Both will be shipped to your home 
or office immediately on receipt of 
your order. As you see them here 
in one and the same bookcase (which 
goes with them), they form an ideal 
library of reference and utility, un- 
paralleled for scope, compactness 
and convenience. 


By taking advantage of this special 
combination offer (which will last 
only for a limited time), you have im- 
mediate use of these works. Consider 
their great value to you—and remem- 
ber that you must act prompily. To- 
day is your opportunity—now. 


See next page for descriptions and coupon => 
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The New Britannica 
a complete Library in twenty-nine volumes 
(on genuine India paper) 








This hand book (ma- 
hogany or oak) given FREE to those 
who purchase both the “ Handy 
Volume” Issue of the Britannica 
and The Century Dictionary. 
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This wonderful work, the greatest reference book ever pub- 
lished, is a complete and authoritative survey of knowledge— 
an interesting and instructive record of all human thought and 
achievement. It contains 41,000 separate articles, written by 
1500 world-renowned experts, giving facts and comprehensive 
information about everything you desire to know. It cost 
$1,500,000 to produce— $1,500,000 for writing and editing alone. 

The Britannica contains the history of all nations, the geogra- 
phy of all countries, the story of the development of all religions 
and philosophies, all sciences and inventions, the essential] facts 
about everything, the principles and fundamentals of mechan- 
ics and engineering, the salient features of all art, literature and 
industry—whatever invites your curiosity or practical interest. 

The new Britannica is far more than a book of reference—it 
puts at your command the facts you need to know to be more 
intelligent—more efficient—more interesting—more successful. 
Reading it deepens your whole interest in life—it inspires a new 
and broader vision. It answers every question prompted by the 
daily news and contact with other men and women. It is a guide 
to knowing—and knowing is education. 

Where there are children the new Britannica offers a supreme advantage. 


It is a collegiate course in the broadest sense. It is truly the Royal Road to 
Learning. 
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hey two masterly works—the 
new Britannica, * Handy Vol- 
ume” Issue, 29 volumes, and the 
\U revised Century (the ten volumes 





bound in one) contain the essen- 





The Century Dictionary 
the ten volumes bound in one 
(on genuine India paper) 





tials of a comp'ete library. 

The Britannica is a fact-book or 
general knowledge-book, edu- 
cating you on all subjects. The 
Century is a word-book or lan- 
guage-book; it helps you to mas- 
ter language. The two together 
give you a complete synopsis of 








Wherever the English language is spoken, The Century Dic- 
tionary (revised and enlarged) is acknowledged to be the only 
complete, adequate and final authority on words. It defines 
every word, new and old, known to the English tongue, and 
gives every accepted form of pronunciation and usage, whether 
English, American, French, provincial or colloquial. 


Every person who reads, or writes, or talks—needs the 
Century. It teaches the art of speaking and writing correctly, 
concisely, explicitly, effectively. ‘The Century goes deeply into 
the history and etymology of words, as well as changes of mean- 
ings. It explains more than 50,000 idiomatic phrases, and has 
more than 300,000 quotations, elucidating every shade of mean- 
ing of words and phrases. The Century contains every usable 
synonym and antonym. It has 10,000 illustrations, including 
full-page plates, many of them colored. 


The Century will give you a thorough understanding of the 
English language. When you “look up” a word in the Century, 

ou learn how it is spelled and pronounced, what it means in 
its one or half a dozen usages, from what it was derived, and 
how to use it correctly and effectively. The Century gives you 
the right use of words—a mastery of English. 








all the world’slearning. They hold 
the sum and substance of the great- 
est libraries—all in a FREE book- 
case for easy and instant use. 











Printed on the last 
genuine India paper 
that could be bought 


You need both the Britannica and 
the Century—you should havethem 
printed on the famous India paper. 
India paper is the thinnest tough 
paper ever invented. It has made 
possible the publication of the new 
Britannica in 29 compact, attractive, 
convenient volumes. It has made 
it possible to publish the 10-volume 
Century complete in a single volume 
—nota line, not aword,notacomma 
changed. 


But war has cut off the supply of 


Clip out—sign—mail—NOW: flax out of which this beautiful paper is manu- 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free, illustrated “Book of 100 Wonders,” describing 
the popular “Handy Volume” Issue of the new Britannica, printed on 
the last genuine India paper that could be obtained; also send me the 
beautiful illustrated book, “The Growth of the English Language 
Since Shakespeare's Day,” describing the complete 10-volume Century 
Dictionary bound in one volume, and printed on India paper. 


And quote me prices of special offer on which I can purchase the 
Britannica and the Century. 
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factured. This flax can be grown only in Great 
Britain, Belgium and Germany—but no more 
can be had. And the few remaining sets of 
the Britannica and the Century are the last 
that can be offered on this wonderful paper. 


Don’t wait until tomorrow. Act now. Just cut 
out the coupon, sign it and mail it. This is the 
greatest useful book bargain of years. You 
should have these books, the new Britannica 
and the enlarged Century, just as they are 
offered here—printed on genuine India paper, 
in one and the same bookcase. 
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THE ALLIES’ 


HE reply of the Allied nations declares spe- 

cifically and in terms that peace will be made 

when the object for which the Allies are wag- 

‘ing the war is achieved, and not before. That 

object, as all the world has reason to know, is simply 

this: The right of all peoples on this earth to enjoy life, 

liberty and the pursuit of happiness, under their own 
self-governing institutions. 

Germany denies that right. She has both argued and 
noasted that she denies it. The foremost, the middlemost 
and the endmost article of the platform of Kultur is a 
denial of that right, as a thing abhorrent to a race 
destined by natural selection to rule the world. Ger- 
many began this war to smash that right. 





REJOINDER 


The Allies do not wish or intend to crush Germany. 
That idea is nonsense. When Germany abandons her 
purpose to impose rule and to spread Kultur by the 
sword, and proves her sincerity by works meet for re- 
pentance, the Allies will make peace, and not before. 
Germany has only to admit explicitly or by clear impli- 
cation her sincere renouncement of this purpose to 
secure not merely a conference for peace, but peace 
itself. 

Absolutism and militarism must go, and when peace 
is made the kings must go. This earth must be the inher- 
itance of free peoples: free in their own way and under 
their own laws and self-constituted governments, to 
enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


THE ATLANTIC GULF 


HE strange misconstructions of President Wilson’s 

note in the British and continental press following 
upon the continuous misconceptions of American policy 
and opinion thruout the war have made us all realize as 
we never did before the depth of the differences which 
separate Europe from America. Even when they talk 
what appears to be the same language as ours the mode 
of thinking and the fundamental assumptions lying 
hack of the words are so foreign to us that we fail to 
understand one another. In spite of mail steamers, 
cables and ether waves those who stand on opposite 
shores of the Atlantic have to shout at one another. The 
message loses most of its meaning in getting over and 
all that is heard is the confused sound of a voice. 

A recognition of this radical difference between the 
ideals of the New World and the Old is to be found in 
President Cleveland’s message on the Venezuela ques- 
tion, one of the most famous of state papers because 
it exprest the sentiments of the American people in 
blunt and undiplomatic language. We quote a para- 
graph, for it is apposite at a time when Europe is re- 
senting American interference as “both incongruous 
and injurious.” 


_ Europe as a whole is monarchical, and with the single 
important exception of the Republic of France, is committed 
to the monarchical principle. America, on the other hand, 
is devoted to the exactly opposite principle—to the idea 
that every people has an inalienable right of self-govern- 
ment—and, in the United States of America, has furnished 
to the world the most conspicuous and conclusive example 
and proof of the excellence of free institutions, whether 
from the standpoint of national greatness or of individual 
happiness. It can not be necessary, however, to enlarge upon 


this phase of the subject—whether moral or material inter- 
ests be considered, it can not but be universally conceded 
that those of Europe are irreconcilably diverse from those 
of America, and that any European control of the latter 
is necessarily both incongruous and injurious. 


That Cleveland hit the keynote of American character 
is proved by the course of public opinica during the 
last two years. The American people, believing Germany 
guilty of precipitating the war, were most earnestly 
desirous of espousing whole-heartedly the cause of 
every one of the Allies, but it must be confest that they 
have found it increasingly difficult to maintain that full 
and instinctive understanding without which complete 
sympathy is impossible. A representative of the London 
Times who has been traveling thru the United States 
to ascertain public sentiment reports that the American 
people are still as a whole pro-Ally, but that their sym- 
pathy and affection go out toward France rather than 
toward England or any of the other Allies. This is most 
amazing to the British mind, for the United States has 
always been regarded in England as a sort of semi- 
detached part of the British Empire, hardly so alien as 
Australia. We share with England a common literature, 
while very few Americans read French books and still 
fewer Frenchmen read American books. The strongest 
strain in our ancestry is that which came from the 
British Isles, while France has sent us fewer immi- 
grants than Galicia or Syria. Why then this feeling of 
kinship with France that has persisted for more than 
a hundred years? Evidently the hidden factor which 
the British fail to detect is that which Cleveland re- 
vealed. France is the only republic involved in the war 
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and the United States can never feel entirely in sym- 
pathy with any monarchy. This seems, to the British 
mind, a foolish prejudice against the mere name of king. 
Perhaps it is. But undeniably it exists and politics con- 
sist largely in making allowances for foolish prejudices. 








CONGRESSIONAL GRAFT 


MONG the forms of petty graft that exasperate 

people in Washington is one involved in the recent 
raise in the salaries of the secretaries of members of 
the House of Representatives, from $1500 to $2000. If 
the secretaries themselves got the benefit of it, no one 
would object. In fact, in probably the majority of cases, 
it simply amounts to an increase in the salary of the 
Representative himself. These secretaries are the only 
employees of the Government who are not on the pay- 
roll, and as a result, the Representative himself draws 
the salary, and pays it out as he pleases. In some cases 
he employs a member of his own family; this is perfect- 
ly legitimate provided he pays that member full rates for 
the work. In many cases we understand Representatives, 
who do not have much secretarial work, club together, 
hire a single secretary, and divide the balance among 
themselves. There have been numerous efforts to get 
these secretaries on the regular payroll, but so far 
without success. 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE MISSTATED 


HEN a movement as vital as the League to En- 

force Peace is seen to be sweeping over the coun- 
try, it is to be expected that all the doubters, objectors 
and maligners will become vocal. 

But we think it ought not to be asking too much if 
the League’s enemies should be required to read the 
, twenty-two words in the League’s preamble, the one 
hundred and sixty-four words contained in its four pro- 
posals, and the sixty-five words added as the official 
interpretation of Article III. 

Thus in the Senate last week no less a legal luminary 
than Senator Borah was moved to say: 

Suppose the United States and Argentina and some of 
the nations of Europe enter into a League of Peace, and 
let us suppose that Argentina and one of the governments 
of Europe disagree in one of their disputes and Argentina 
refuses to submit her dispute to an international tribunal 
or to a council of conciliation. Under the doctrine of the 
League to Enforce Peace we would not only have agreed 
that the European nations could come here and get in war 
with Argentina, but if we were called upon we would have 


to join with our army and navy to enforce the matter 
against Argentina. 


This is, of course, a misstatement of the League’s 
position. 

Article III of the platform, as interpreted by the ex- 
ecutive committee, reads as follows: 


The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith their 
economic forces against any of their number that refuses 
to submit any question which arises to an international 
judicial tribunal or council of conciliation before issuing 
an ultimatum or threatening war. They shall follow this 
by the joint use of their military forces against that nation 
if, it actually proceed to make war or invade another’s 
territory. 

It follows, therefore, that if Argentina refuses to 
refer her dispute with a European power to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation, the other 
members of the League will not make war, but “forth- 
with use their economic forces” against her. They will 
not proceed against her at all with their military forces 


unless she actually first make war on the European 








power. Of course, if she submits her case to a court or 
council she can then make war without any resistance 
whatsoever by the League. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes even a more flagrant misstate- 
ment of the position of the League in his diatribe in the 
February Metropolitan Magazine. Says he: 


The proposals of this League vary somewhat from time 
to time; but in their essence they are that nations shal) 
arbitrate all questions and that they shall agree to enforce 
the decrees of the arbitral court by war. 


In the first place, the League’s proposals have not 
been changed one iota since their adoption at Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17, 1915. In the second 
place, there is no proposal whatsoever “to enforce the 
decrees of the arbitral court by war.” The proposal is 
not even to enforce a reference to the Court or Council 
of Conciliation by war. The only time that force is in- 
voked by the League is when it proceeds against a nation 
that goes to war without first submitting to a reference 
before the Court or Council of Conciliation. 








A DANGEROUS APPEAL 


N the last day of the old year a public appeal was 
issued to “The Christians of America” signed by 
fifty distinguished Christian clergymen and laymen. 
The signers included Bishop Laurence of Massachv- 
setts, Bishop Gaylor of Tennessee, Bishop Rhinelander 
of Pennsylvania, Bishop Anderson of Illinois, Bishop 
Nelson of Georgia, and Doctors Lyman Abbott, Newell 
Dwight Hillis and William T. Manning of New York. 
That our readers may thoroly perceive both the spirit 
and the letter of the appeal we publish it herewith: 


When war drenches Europe in blood it is natural that 
we Americans should shudder at the sight. To call upon the 
combatants to stop the carnage is an impulse so strong that 
it even tends to displace judgment and distort values. We are 
apt to forget, at any rate for the time being, that there are 
conditions under which the mere stopping of warfare may 
bring a curse instead of a blessing. We need to be reminded 
that peace is the triumph of righteousness and not the mere 
sheathing of the sword. To clamor for an ending of the 
present war without insuring the vindication of truth, jus- 
tice, and honor, is not to seek peace, but to sow disaster. 

Because it is so easy to lose sight of these essential prin- 
ciples, we, the undersigned, view with some concern the or- 
ganized and deliberate effort now being made so to stam- 
ee Christian sentiment as to create a public opinion 

lindly favorable to stopping hostilities without adequate 
consideration of the issues which the war involves. 

We are Christians, and as such deem that truth and right- 
eousness are to be maintained inviolate, even at the sacrifice 
of physical life. We are citizens of the United States, and 
as such are conscious of the solemn responsibilities of our 
Christian citizenship. We accordingly venture to direct the 
attention of our fellow Christians to a few of the vital issues 
which are making their mute appeal for final decision. 

The ravage of Belgium and the enslavement of her people; 
was it right or wrong? 

The massacre of a million Armenians; was it a permis- 
sible precaution or an unpardonable crime? 

The desolation of Serbia and Poland; was this a regret- 
table necessity or a frightful injustice? 

The destruction of life through the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and other merchant ships; was this an ordinary inci- 
dent of warfare or was it deliberate and premeditated 
murder? 

The starvation of Jews and Syrians in the Holy Land; is 
this an accident of economics or a violation of the laws of 
God and man? : 

The attempt to array Moslems against Christians in a 
“holy war”; was it a laudable act of imperial statesmanship 
or was it the treachery of a Christian monarch? 

The intimidation of small nations and the violation of 
international agreements; are these things excusable under 
provocation or damnable under all circumstances? 

In the presence of these pending and as yet unsettled 
issues we feel impelled to warn our brethren against those 
who say “Peace! Peace!” when there is no peace. The just 
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FIRST CITIZEN: “BY GRASS, EZRY, TIMES IS GETTIN’ BETTER IN OUR ME-TROP-A-LUS” ’ 
SECOND CITIZEN: “YEW DON’T SAY, CY?” 


FIRST CITIZEN: “YEP, THE POSTMASTER SEZ HE’S SOLD THE THIRD POSTAGE STAMP THIS MONTH” 
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God, who withheld not His own Son from the cross, would 
not look with favor upon a people who put their fear of pain 
and death, their dread of suffering and loss, their concern 
for comfort and ease above the holy claims of righteousness 
and justice, and freedom and mercy and truth. Much as we 
mourn the bloodshed in Europe, we lament even more than 
supineness of spirit, that indifference to spiritual values 
which would let mere physical safety take precedence of 
loyalty to truth and duty. The memory of all the saints and 
martyrs cries out against such backsliding of mankind. Sad 
is our lot if we have forgotten how to die for a holy cause. 

We solemnly declare to you our conviction that the ques- 
tion of all questions for our immediate consideration is this: 
Shall the ancient Christian inheritance of loyalty to great 
and divine ideals be replaced by considerations of mere ex- 
pediency? 


With the reiterated demand of the distinguished sign- 
ers that we must have no peace save that which is 
founded on justice and righteousness, we find ourselves 
in accord. Tho why it was necessary to proclaim it now 
we are at a loss to understand. We know of no respon- 
sible man or movement in the United States, official or 
unofficial, demanding an unjust unrighteous or prema- 
ture peace. 

We regard, however, the putting forth of the appeal 
at this time as a grave mistake—to say the least. It 
cannot fail to be construed as a movement to halt all 
peace discussion and to flout the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the neutral governments 
of Europe, who with all the special sources of informa- 
tion at their disposal have at last declared the time is 
ripe to begin the substitution of reason for armed con- 
flict. But more than that, one of the belligerents has 
actually offered to make peace. And now these eminent 
ecclesiastics and laymen rush in “warning their breth- 
ren against those who cry peace when there is no 
peace,” without even knowing whether the Central Pow- 
ers are ready to make “complete restitution, full repara- 
tion and effectual] guarantees.” It would seem as tho the 
signers have put themselves in the position where the 
public will believe they are advising their brethren in 
Europe to continue to slaughter one another on the 
supposition that “the ravage of Belgium,” “the desola- 
tion of Serbia and Poland,” “the destruction of life thru 
the sinking of the Lusitania,” “the starvation of the 
Jews and Syrians in the Holy Land,” “the attempt to 
array Moslems against Christians,” and “the intimida- 
tion of small nations and the violation of international 
agreements” can only be atoned by blood. 

The inference may be unfair to what these gentlemen 
have in their hearts. But it is almost inevitable that it 
should be drawn. If the result of their appeal should 
be to prolong the war an unnecessary day they will have 
incurred a terrible responsibility. 








B. B. B. B. B. B. 


HE aims of the Allies are vague and various. The 

aim of the Germans, according to Herr Hamburg- 
Amerika Ballin, is plain and direct. It is the Berlin- 
Budapest-Belgrade-Byzantium-Bagdad-Bahn, or as we 
Americans would express it, the B. B. B. B. B. B. R. R. 
To connect the Orient and the Occident by land as the 
British have by sea has long been the German ambition 
and now it has been attained. The announcement comes 
from Germany that the Taurus Mountains have been 
pierced. If this means all the tunnels including the great 
Bagtche tunnel of 16,000 feet thru the Amanus Moun- 
tains east of the Taurus proper the way is now cleared 
to the Mesopotamian plains. It has been known that 


the German engineers were working with feverish ac- 
tivity in the Taurus section ever since the war began, 
byt it was not anticipated that these tunnels, which 
rival the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels of the 
Alps in extent and difficulty, would be so soon com. 
pleted. The rest of the route is comparatively easy and 
we may assume that the one or two hundred miles of 
desert plain that at last accounts still separated the 
railroad from the Tigris has been spanned, at least by 
a light track. The successful defense of Bagdad agains: 
the British Mesopotamian expedition proves that. 

This means that munitions may be shipped from 
Berlin—say rather from Essen—to the Egyptian fron 
tier or to the heart of Mesopotamia all the way by rai! 
with the exception of the ferriage across the Bosporus 
It also means that cattle, corn and cotton can be shipped 
directly into Germany. But so long as the British hold 
the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates the Germans 
can never attain their seaport on the Persian Gulf which 
was to give them entrance to the East. 

The German railroad to Bagdad is, according to Eng- 
lish authorities, the best built of any in the world. It is 
laid thruout on heavy steel ties and with heavier rails 
than have ever been used. From Konieh in Asia Minor, 
where the German concession begins, the distance to 
Bagdad is about 900 miles. The older road from Konieh 
to the Bosporus opposite Constantinople is some 300 
miles and from Constantinople to Berlin is 1700, so the 
total distance is not far from 3000 miles. As soon as 
Belgrade was captured and a way broken thru Serbia, 
express trains, handsomely equipt, were run from Ger- 
many, even from Antwerp, thru Bulgaria to Constan- 
tinople. 

The conquest of western Rumania opens another route 
thru the Balkans, equally entitled te be called a bee line, 
via Brasso and Bucharest. So it would not matter much 
now if the Allies did succeed in reconquering Serbia 
and cutting the Belgrade-Constantinople line, for the 
alternative route thru Rumania would still connect the 
Central Powers and their Ottoman ally. 

Both war and commerce are nowadays largely based 
upon railroad strategy. But the importance of free 
waterways to the open sea has not been diminished. 
At Constantinople, the crossroads, the two came into 
conflict. Russia demands passage thru the straits from 
north to south. Germany demands passage across the 
straits from west to east. The two crossings might 
easily be accommodated so far as traffic goes, since a 
tunnel, a ferry or even a bridge would not interfere 
with the passing of ships. But both powers demand ex- 
clusive control of the straits, for each is, not without 
reason, unwilling to trust the other. 

Up to the very eve of the war it was an established 
part of the British policy that Russia must, at all costs. 
be kept out of Constantinople. With this object sixty 
years ago Great Britain joined with France in the 
Crimean War. With this object three years ago she was 
almost willing to join, with Germany. In the March, 1913, 
issue of The Nineteenth Century and After we find an 
article on “The Final Solution of the Eastern Question,” 
by H. H. Johnston, which fairly reflected British opinion, 
tho it may be doubted if it represented the views of Sir 
Edward Grey. Speaking of the Balkan War he says: 


Even if Turkey is quickly brought to her knees in the 
next few weeks and concludes a peace that surrenders all, 
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or nearly all, her possessions in Europe, she will remain 
a menace for some time to come if not placed under some 
sort of international control. And no civilized people which 
has once tasted the delights of freedom, of liberty of speech 
and movement, would invite the intervention of Russia. 
Poland and Finland are a witness to what may result from 
calling in such an arbiter... . 

The situation . . . is not one that would justify British 
interference unless Crete were taken from Greece, or Russia 
occupied Constantinople or the Dardanelles. Any 
Russian occupation of this strait between Europe and 
Asia, or an establishment on the west or south coast of 
Asia Minor, would be too serious a menace to the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean to meet with British accept- 
ance. . . . Russia is too great a colossus to impinge any 
more on the progressive nations’ of Europe or on regions 
which lie on the direct route from Europe to the Persian 
Gulf. . . . In resisting her movement toward the Darda- 
nelles and Anatolia, therefore, Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many are acting—perhaps unconsciously—as the allies of 
the British Empire. 


This then was the traditional British policy up to 
three years ago. It would be interesting to know at 
what time since and under what influences it became 
completely reversed. As soon as peace terms began to 
be discussed openly the Russian premier hastened to 
announce that Great Britain and her Allies were com- 
mitted to the Russian possession of Constantinople. 
Since all of the Allies are pledged not to make peace 
so long as any one of them has not attained its aims 
it would seem that the English will have to fight on 


until Constantinople is captured and handed over ‘to. 


Russia, the very thing which a few years ago they 
were willing to fight to prevent. Russia has not changed 
herpnature; it is only that a new and more formidable 
foe to British trade and dominion has arisen. In them- 
selves the Russian claim of a water route and the Ger- 
man claim of a land route are commendable and not 
incompatible. But the British have good reason to sus- 
pect that the Germans are not content with their string 
of B’s but would like to add Brussels to one end of it 
and Bombay to the other. 








JACOB SCHIFF, MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 


NE does not become—and remain for thirty 

years—head of one of the two most influential pri- 
vate international banking concerns in America without 
a very high type of efficiency. Jacob H. Schiff passed his 
seventieth birthday last week; and his efficiency as finan- 
cier, as philanthropist, as citizen is by common consent 
at the highest point of his life. 

It is a Wall Street saying that Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany have issued more good investments and fewer bad 
ones than any other banking concern in America. The 
great Union Pacific-Southern Pacific railway system, 
that holds secure the fame of Edward Harriman as an 
empire builder, the wonderful Pennsylvania Terminal 
in New York with the great tunnels under the Hudson 
and East Rivers, these majéstic accomplishments owe 
quite as much to the financial support and backing given 
by Mr. Schiff and his firm as to their actual constructors. 
The selling here of $200,000,000 worth of Japanese 
bonds when the Russo-Japanese War broke out, and the 
placing of $50,000,000 worth of Pennsylvania Railroad 
bonds in France, where they were listed on the Paris 
Bourse, are characteristic examples of the big financial 
feats that the Schiff house is wont to perform. In the 
financial world the mere fact that Mr. Schiff leads the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company is sufficient to establish 
his position as a master of banking efficiency. 


Mr. Schiff is much more than a financier. It-is told of 
him that on the day of the great Northern Pacific panic 
in Wall Street, the other members of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company tried excitedly and in vain to find Mr. Schiff. 
He had not come to the office; he was not at home; he 
was not, as might have been suspected, in conference 
with Mr. Harriman; he was nowhere that he ought to 
be or would naturally be expected to be on such a day. 
He was finally run to earth at the Montefiore Home for 
Chronic Invalids, quietly attending a meeting of its 
managers. When his partners remonstrated with vigor, 
he replied quietly, “I thought the poor people up there 
needed me more than you people down here.” 

It was characteristic. Mr. Schiff has a great heart. He 
is a confirmed philanthropist. He contributes largely of 
his money to colleges, hospitals, libraries, charitable or- 
ganizations, the Red Cross and similar organizations. 
But, what is more, he gives himself. Many of the move- 
ments in which he is interested owe quite as much to his 
brain and his heart as to his pocketbook. He is an effi- 
cient philanthropist because he gives ungrudgingly and 
intelligently, and above all, warm-heartedly. 

But the thing nearest to Mr. Schiff’s heart is his ideal 
of citizenship. One who has long known him writes truly 
of him thus: 

His fetich is not, as popularly supposed, Judaism, but 
citizenship. It is his creed that a man must first, last and 
always be a good, loyal citizen, intensely zealous in discharg- 
ing all the responsibilities of citizenship. With him citizen- 
ship ranks above sect. He holds that unless a man is a 
worthy citizen he cannot be either a worthy Jew or a worthy 
Gentile. Everything is secondary to citizenship. All his 
public service, all his givings to education, his continuous 
donations to charities, his endeavors for the promotion of 


the best literature of his race—all have been prompted by 
his sense of what citizenship demands. 


He interprets this duty of responsible citizenship not 


‘merely as a Jew, but as an American. In a speech in 


reply to some criticism of his attitude toward his own 
people, he said: 

We hold our Jewry, our flag, as high as our fathers did, 
but we recognize that we are Americans, and we want our 
children to be Americans. We want our children to love our 
religion. We want them to be able to read in the original 
language our laws and our codes, but we also want them to 
think in English, to read in English, to adopt American 
ways. 


Jacob Schiff is the highest type of American citizen. 
His achievements as financier, his deeds as philanthro- 
pist, his ideals and his acts as citizen of city, state and 
nation—in all of which relations he combines the hard- 
headed efficiency of the intellect with the warm-hearted 
efficiency of the sympathies—rank him high as a Master 
of Efficiency. 


MR. MABIE 


N the death of Hamilton W. Mabie last week Amer- 

ican journalism and letters loses a real soldier of 
conscience. Honored by many academic degrees, emi- 
nent in his profession, in great demand as a platform 
speaker, and beloved by all who came within the spell 
of his personality, he probably had a larger following 
among the American people during the last twenty- 
five years than any other critic in America. Yet he 
was more interpreter than critic. His passion was to 
interpret, as his colleague, Dr. Abbott, has called it, 
“the meaning and duty of our time.” This he did with 
a pen both gentle and fearless, sympathetic and strong. 
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Senate Indorses By a vote of 48 to 17, 
. the Senate passed the 
Wilson resolution offered by 
Senator Hitchcock on January 5. The 
original resolution gave a general ap- 
proval of “the action taken by the 
President in sending the diplomatic 
note of December 18,” but the Demo- 
cratic majority accepted an amendment 
offered by Senator Jones, of Washing- 
ton, which avoided an indorsement of 
any part of President Wilson’s note 
except the request that the belligerent 
powers state their terms of peace. As 
amended and accepted the note read: 
Resolved, That the Senate approves and 
strongly indorses the request of the Presi- 
dent in the diplomatic note of December 
18 to the nations now engaged in war that 
these nations state the terms upon which 
peace might be discussed. 

Republicans are inclined to regard 
the amendment as a parliamentary vic- 
tory, and they point out that it was 
accepted after Senators Lodge and 
Borah had delivered powerful speeches 
attacking the diplomatic policy of the 
administration. The opposition warned 
the Senate that a general approval of 
the President’s note would commit the 
Senate unwittingly to the principles of 
the League to Enforce Peace, since a 
suggestion of international codperation 
for the future peace of the world could 
be found in the note. The fear that such 
a scheme of international organization 
would endanger the Monroe Doctrine 
influenced the action of many Senators. 

The modified Hitchcock resolution 
was not strictly a party test, as ten 
Republicans voted with the majority. 
Senator Martine, of New Jersey, who 
has his own quarrel with the adminis- 
tration, was the only Democrat to op- 
pose the vote of indorsement. A better 
test of party strength was afforded by 
the defeat of the substitute resolution 
offered by Senator Gallinger, which 
exprest a hope for “a just and perma- 
nent peace,” and approved “all proper 
efforts to secure that end.” The Gal- 
linger resolution did not mention Presi- 
dent Wilson or refer in specific terms 
to his note. It was rejected by a vote 
of 36 to 27; only Senator Martine, of 
the Democrats, supporting it, and only 
Senator Norris among the Republicans 
voting with the Democratic majority. 


Looking for Congress is adding to its 
a Lesk numerous duties an in- 
vestigation of the al- 

leged “leak” of advance information 
that President Wilson was about to 
issue a note to the belligerent nations 
suggesting preliminary steps toward 
the conclusion of peace. Just before the 
diplomatic note of December 18 was 
made public a marked decline in cer- 
tain “war prosperity” stocks showed 
that rumors of coming peace were 
alarming their holders. The question 
therefore arose, did the speculators 
know anything that the general public 
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Press Illustrating 
DESIGNER OF DIMES AND HALF DOLLARS 
Adolph Alexander Weinman, best known per- 
haps for his sculptures on the facade of the 
Municipal Building in New York and for Lin- 
coln Memorials in various parts of the coun- 
try, has designed two of the three “Peace and 
Preparedness” coins just issued by the United 

States Treasury 


did not or were they selling on a basis 
of guess work only? On January 4 the 
Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives subpoenaed Thomas W. 
Lawson, the well-known Boston jour- 
nalist and financier; Representative 
Augustus P. Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts, and Representative William R. 
Wood, of Indiana, to appear and give 
testimony on the matter. Mr. Lawson 
refused to tell in advance who, in his 
opinion, was responsible for giving out 
information to stock speculators, but 
Representative Bennet, of New York, 
stated that current report placed the 





REE en 
Mareus in New York Times 


THE NEW TENANT 
1917: “It’s pretty bad, but I'll try to clean it 
up” 


blame upon Mr. Bernard Baruch, a 
member of the Council of National 
Defense and a large contributor to the 
Democratic campaign fund. Repre- 
sentative Gardner suggested that 
President Wilson should be summoned 
as a witness before the House Rules 
Committee. 


A thew Representative Adam- 

; son, the author of the 
Adamson Bill famous eight-hour law 
for railroad operatives, has introduced 
into the House a new measure combin- 
ing in one bill President Wilson’s vari- 
ous recommendations for further rail- 
road legislation. It covers substantially 
the same ground as the measures in- 
troduced by Senator Newlands in the 
Senate. 

It includes the proposed prohibi- 
tion of strikes or lockouts while a 
railroad dispute is under investiga- 
tion by a special board of inquiry in 
the event of a failure on the part of 
the Federal Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation to arrive at a satisfactory 
decision of the controversy. The board 
of inquiry must submit its report “as 
soon as may be, and in no event later 
than three months from the reference 
of the controversy.” The most remark- 
able provision of the bill is designed 
to meet the objection that the eight- 
hour law was in reality only a grant of 
increased pay to railroad men and did 
not reduce the working day at all. A 
new section makes it “unlawful for any 
common carrier . . to require or 
permit any employee, subject to this 
act, to be or remain on duty for a 
longer period than eight hours in any 
twenty-four hours.” The drastic char- 
acter of this provision is, however, 
modified by permitting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “to prescribe 
regulations of, or allowances and toler- 
ances for, necessary overtime to be 
paid for at not exceeding the pro rata 
of wage per day.” 

The railway brotherhoods are at 
present in a very awkward situation. 
The eight-hour law went into effect on 
January 1, but the litigation before the 
Supreme Court is suspending its opera- 
tion so that few if any railroad opera- 
tives are now enjoying any benefit from 
the provisions of the law. The post- 
ponement of the operation of the 
Adamson law implies also, as the union 
leaders declare in a recent public 
statement, that the special commission 
chosen by the President to investigate 
the working of the law cannot com- 
mence its labors. If the Supreme Court 
decides adversely Congress will have 
to devise new legislation to meet the 
situation thus created, and this will 
mean still more delay and perhaps in- 
definite postponement of the benefits 
expected from the law. Some of the 
railroad operatives are jealous of the 
switchmen, who won the eight-hour day 
by arbitration and so are not affected 
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by litigation in the courts, and are in- 
clined to blame the brotherhood chiefs 
for their failure to secure the imme- 
diate operation of the new time sched- 
ule. 

President Wilson is taking a keen 
personal interest in the passage of the 
railroad legislation which he has recom- 
mended to Congress. The new Con- 
gress, which meets after March 4, will 
not have a working Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives 
and will be less likely than the present 
House to consider favorably his legis- 
lative program. Even the present Con- 
gress is inclined to resent executive 
urgency, and on January 4 the House 
of Representatives refused by 167 
votes to 145 to give privileged status 
to a resolution extending for one year 
the life of the Newlands commission 
appointed to investigate interstate 
commerce conditions and needs. 


Congress is confronted 
with the unpleasant dilem- 
ma of decreasing the con- 
templated lavish appropriations for 
preparedness and public improvements 
or providing against a deficit. Many 
unusual expenses must be met, such as 
the twenty-five million dollars which 
will be appropriated for the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies and the cost 
of maintaining an army upon the Mex- 
ican border. To meet the financial diffi- 
culty thus created many expedients 
have been proposed. Direct taxes, es- 
pecially the income tax, may be some- 
what increased; tax increases on whis- 
key, beer and cigarettes are suggested, 
and a small but general upward re- 
vision of tariff duties for revenue pur- 
poses finds many advocates in both 
parties. Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo opposes any bond issue for cur- 
rent expenses, but he believes that 
bonds should be issued to meet the 
special expenditures for the border 


Finding the 
Money 


patrol, the Alaskan railroad, the Dan-- 


ish Islands purchase, and other excep- 
tional demands upon the national 
revenues. The amount which will have 
to be covered by increased taxation is 
estimated at about two hundred million 


dollars, even if the expenditure for 
public buildings is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

On January 1 the new federal taxes 
provided by the Emergency Revenue 
Act of last September went into effect. 
Unmarried persons with net incomes 
of more than three thousand dollars 
or heads of families with incomes of 
more than four thousand dollars will 
pay a tax of two per cent instead of the 
old rate of one per cent, and higher 
incomes will also be taxed at a higher 
rate than hitherto. The corporation 
tax is also increased and a graduated 
inheritance tax imposed upon fortunes 
of more than fifty thousand dollars. 
Munition manufacturers are subject to 
a special levy of one-eighth of their net 
profits. 


The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is now completing 
an eight months’ investi- 
gation of the high cost of news print 
paper. The testimony of publishers and 
jobbers has been taken, but some large 
manufacturers have refused to testify 
before the commission on the ground 
that they had not had time to study the 
tables prepared by the federal investi- 
gators revealing large profits. Small 
publishers have suffered most, and a 
distribution plan is therefore urged by 
which large publishers would agree to 
relinquish a part of their normal paper 


The Paper 
Famine 

















supply for next year. Various methods 
of relieving the situation have. been 
proposed. Many publishers have en- 
tered buying associations or started 
paper making plants of their own; and 
A. J. McIntyre, of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, predicts that 
within less than two years the pub- 
lishers will be virtually independent of 
the paper makers. The officers of the 
Minnesota Editorial Association, con- 
sisting of owners of country news- 
papers, have urged the state to estab- 
lish a publicly owned paper mill which 
would not only meet the needs of the 
newspaper men but would provide a 
steady income for the state and fur- 
nish useful employment for Minnesota 
convicts. The state owns large tracts 
of timberland, so that the only cost of 
the venture would be for the operation 
of the paper mill. Representative Dil- 
lon, of South Dakota, has another plan. 
He wishes Congress to lay an embargo 
upon print, book and linen paper, pulp 
and its products, and has introduced a 
bill to that effect. He asserted that the 
export of print paper from this coun- 
try for the first four months of 1916 
was seven times what it was during 
the corresponding period of 1915. 


The Cuban The dispute over the 

. : presidential election 
Election Dispute i, Cuba, which has 
continued ever since the first of No- 
vember, 1916, is still undecided, but 
the Liberal party was much encouraged 
by the decision of the Electoral Board 
giving Camaguey Province to th2 
Liberal candidate, Dr. Zayas. If this 
decision is allowed to stand it means 
that Dr. Zayas will succeed President 
Menocal, the present Conservative in- 
cumbent. But the Conservative party 
managers are not satisfied of the im- 
partiality of the Electoral Board and 
will make an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the republic. New elections 
will be held in February in certain dis- 
tricts where the November elections 
were officially annulled on account of 
frauds. 

The Liberals devoutly believe that 
they won the November election and 
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READY FOR A RECORD TEST—ARMY AVIATORS OF THE U. §. A. 
One phase of our military preparedness met a successful test in the recent flight from New York to Philadelphia of twelve members of the 
Aviation Corps. There was only one mishap: Sergeant Blakely’s aeroplane executed a remarkable high dive almost as soon as it started 
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PORK PALACES 





Can we afford to continue building such monuments as these to the provincialism of our Congressmen? Winchester, Tennessee, with its $55,655 
post office for a population of 1351; Lewiston, Idaho, 6043 people and a post office that cost $77,000; and London, Kentucky, where an $88,852 


building houses the mail of 1638 people, are only fair samples of country-wide greed and short sightedness. 


The present Congress proposes to 


spend $120,000,000 in erecting more “pork palaces’’—a needless extravagance it would ‘seem. But if Congress finds it wise, why not be impartial? 
On a similar basis of expenditure New York must have a $258,698,740 post office; Chicago one that costs $118,595,308. And when none of the 
cities and towns in the United States have been slighted we shall have spent $5,427,000,000—say it over again, five and a half billion dollars! 


were afterward counted out by Con- 
servative officials working in the inter- 
est of President Menocal. So embit- 
tered were some of the party leaders 
that they advocated American inter- 
vention as the only way to secure hon- 
est elections. But at a recent confer- 
ence the directorate of the Liberal 
party decided not to make any appeal 
to the United States, since to do so 
would be an admission that the Cuban 
people were incapable of self-govern- 
ment and, consequently, an invitation 
to this country to turn intervention 
into annexation. A few speakers at the 
conference hinted vaguely at revolution 
if they could not secure a just verdict 
by peaceable means, but impartial ob- 
servers seem to discount such threats 
and agree that the Government is too 
well established to be overturned by 
any insurrectionary movement. 


To Stay or Altho First Chief Car- 

ranza still withholds his 
Not to Stay? approval of the protocol 
agreed upon by the Mexican-American 
joint commission, President Wilson will 
probably soon order the withdrawal 
across the border of the 12,000 Ameri- 
can troops now in Mexico. Military 
officials favor this policy, since the 
army in Mexico is accomplishing noth- 
ing and would afford equal or greater 
security to this country if kept on the 
border. The President is also mindful 
of the constant irritation and suspicion 
aroused in the Mexican mind by the 
continued presence of American sol- 
diers. Indecd, Carranza’s refusal to as- 
sent to the protocol scems to have been 
largely due to a feeling that it would 
be contrary to the dignity of the Mexi- 
can nation to concede that a foreign 
army had any right whatever to re- 
main on Mexican ‘soil The de facto 
government has persistently declined to 
discuss American codperation in the 
regeneration of Mexico until after the 
retirement of the American forces. It 
is true that the protocol, the text of 
which has now been made public, pro- 
vided for the evacuation of Mexico by 
the American army within forty days 
after the approval of the agreement by 
both governments, but it also required 
that this be accomplished in such a 
manner “as to insure the safety of the 
territory affected by the withdrawal,” 
and that “the territory evacuated by 


the American troops shall be occupied 
and adequately protected by the Con- 
stitutionalist forces.” These qualifica- 
tions looked to the Mexicans like pre- 
texts for indefinitely extending our un- 
welcome stay, since a renewal of dis- 
orders in the part of the country now 
protected by the Americans is a per- 
manent possibility. 

General Murguia is reported to have 
won a decisive victory over Villa’s main 
army near Jiminex, 150 miles south of 
Chihuahua City. Each army contained 
approximately 7000 men. The opposing 
forces came into contact on the last 
day of the ycar, and four days later 
Villa abandoned the field to the vic- 
torious Constitutionalists, leaving be- 
hind him several hundred dead and 
wounded, and a iarge quantity of muni- 
tions of war. This battle, supposing it 
to have been correctly reported, was 
not only important but also very timely 
as the rebel successes in many parts 
of Mexico were shaking the loyalty of 
adherents of the de facto government. 
It is rumored that all the insurrection- 
ary forces in Mexico, especially the fol- 
lowers of Villa, Zapata and Felix Diaz, 
have entered into an agreement to co- 
operate against Carranza and chosen 
Jose Robles, an adherent of Villa, as 
the leader of the whole movement. 


The Democratic gov- 
ernor of Arizona, G. 
W. P. Hunt, created 
a stir thruout the state when he re- 
fused to surrender his office to Thomas 
E. Campbell, the Republican governor- 
elect. Governor Hunt believes that when 
the ballots cast at the Novembcr elec- 
tion are recounted his reélection will 
be established beyond a doubt, and, 
acting upon that belief, he refuses to 
recognize in any way his opponent. 
Mr. Campbell is governor upon the face 
of the returns, and his election has 
been conceded by the Democratic State 
Central Committee. The question of 
which of the two claimants is the 
rightful governor will be fought out 
in the courts. New Yorkers cannot fail 
to be reminded of the time when Gov- 
ernor Sulzer and Lieutenant-Governor 
Glynn both attempted to exercize au- 
thority as the chief executive of the 
state during the impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the former. 

On the first of January both would- 


A State with 
Two Governors 


be governors expected to be inaugu- 
rated, and the town of Phoenix filled 
with partizans of each side ready to 
take a hand if there should be a con- 
flict. Governor Hunt, however, locked 
his rival out of the capitol building and 
governor-elect Campbell did not insist 
upon going thru the formal ceremony. 
He had already satisfied the require- 
ments of the law by taking the oath 
of office before a notary, and so he 
contented himself with an informal ad- 
dress to the crowd on the capitol 
grounds. Governor Hunt still refusing 
to accept his credentials, governor-elect 
Campbell established a temporary ex- 
ecutive office in another part of the 
city. Feeling on both sides ran high, 
but trouble was averted by the large 
force of deputy police, by the new pro- 
hibition law, which made liquor inac- 
cessible, and by the good sense and 
self-restraint which often characterizes 
even a very angry American crowd. 


Assassination of por sgh ~ 
The Mystic Monk body of Rasputin, 
shot thru with many bullets and thrust 
beneath the ice of the Neva at Petro- 
grad, is the final chapter of a strange 
tale of court intrigue and oriental su- 
perstition. For many years it has been 
rumored that the power behind the 
Russian throne was the monk magician 
from Siberia, Gregory Rasputin. Ig- 
norant and illiterate, coarse and 
licentious, yet he became the chief 
favorite of the Czar and Czarina and 
controlled the removal and appoint- 
ment of the highest dignitaries of 
Church and State. Some called him the 
evil genius, others the guardian angel 
of the Czar, but both parties agreed as 
to the extent of his influence. He is 
accredited with having induced the 
Czar to abolish with a stroke of the 
pen the sale of alcoholic liquor thru- 
out the Russian Empire at the outset 
of the war. He is accused of endeavor- 
ing to persuade the Czar to a prema- 
ture peace such as would sacrifice the 
interests of his country. 

Rasputin gained a reputation among 
the common people as a miracle-worker 
when he was curing the sick in Siberia 
by the laying on of hands. His elo- 
quence made him the leader of one of 
those mystical movements so common 
in Russia, and about ten years ago 
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brought him into favor with nobility 
and royalty. The Czarina had disap- 
pointed her husband and her people by 
presenting them in succession with 
four daughters but no son, and when 
at last an heir appeared he was sickly, 
some say deformed, from birth. The 
“mystic monk” was called to treat him 
and apparently accomplished what the 
doctors thought impossible. But when- 
ever the Czarevitch was taken away 
from his healer his health declined, so 
Rasputin became an indispensable in- 
timate of the imperial household. 

Many attempts have been made to 
remove him in more or less legitimate 
ways, but hitherto without success. He 
has been openly denounced in the 
Duma as a danger to the realm, but 
his status at court was unshaken. In 
July, 1914, he was stabbed by a 
woman, Julia Guseva, who gave as her 
reason for the act that he had ruined 
the lives of young girls and brought 
scandal upon the Church. It was while 
he was disabled by this wound that the 
Russian armies were mobilized, which 
precipitated the Great War. His 
friends believe that the attempted as- 
sassination was a plot to get him out 
of the way so the Czar could be forced 
into war in spite of the pacifist princi- 
ples with which Rasputin had inspired 
him. 

Whether his death was instigated by 
jealousy of his political power or by the 
fear lest he should betray Russia to 
the Germans is known only to his mur- 
derers. There are several versions of 
the assassination, and since they are 
equally unauthentic, we choose the 
most dramatic. This is that he was in- 
vited to a banquet at the palace of 
Prince Felix Yusupov in Meika street. 
There were said to be six young 
men of prominence at the dinner and 
after drinking together one of them 
handed a revolver to Rasputin and told 
him to shoot himself. He took the re- 
volver, but fired instead at the man 
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A “DRY” CELEBRATION 
The booze flowed freely—from a water wagon—When Phoenix, Arizona, celebrated the state decision 
in favor of prohibition. Several hundred gallons of contraband liquor were sprinkled on the 
streets while the prominent citizens fought for the privilege of getting on the wagon 


who had given it to him. The shot hit 
and killed a wolf-hound and while the 
monk was trying to escape he was 
brought down by three bullets. His body 
was taken to the Petrovsky Bridge and 
dropt over into the river, but the at- 
tached weights broke off as the body 
in falling struck the end of a bridge 
beam, so it was carried down by the 
current instead of sinking to the bot- 
tom. No action will be taken against 
the assassins as the police are said to 
have reported that the act was com- 
mitted “in self defense.” 


The admission of 
Turkey to equal alli- 
ance with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary has emboldened 
her to repudiate the suzerainty which 
the European powers have exercized 
for the last sixty years. At the begin- 


Turkey Declares 
Independence 


























Press Illustrating 


THE CASE OF CAMPBELL VS. HUNT 
There is one governor too many in Arizona just at present, but no one seems to know quite 
what to do about it. Governor Campbell, Republican, has an official plurality of thirty votes and 
has been inaugurated—on the front lawn of the Capitol, for Governor Hunt, Democrat, considers 
possession ten points of the law and stays at his desk, with the State House doors locked and 
guarded 


ning of the war the Ottoman Govern- 
ment renounced the  capitulations 
which had since the seventeenth cen- 
tury granted to foreign residents the 
privileges of extra-territoriality, and 
now this has been followed by a dee- 
laration of independence in a note ad- 
drest to Germany and Austria-Hun- 


gary, and communicated to the neutral 


nations. In this note the Ottoman Gov- 


ernment announces that it regards the 


conventions of Paris and Berlin as no 
longer binding upon Turkey. The 
Treaty of Paris was signed in 1856 
at the close of the Crimean War in 
which France, England and Italy 
fought Russia to protect Turkey. The 
Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, was the re- 
sult of the joint intervention of Eng- 
land, France and Germany to prevent 
Russia from taking Constantinople, 
after she had, with the aid of Ru- 
mania, defeated Turkey. The Ottoman 
Government points out—not without 
reason as any reader of history must 
admit—that while the powers in these 
treaties expressly guarantee the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
Turkey and distlaim any interference 
with its subjects and with its internal 
administration, “they have violated 
their promises, either openly or secret- 
ly, so that after having obtained the 
application of the clauses which were 
to the disadvantage of the Ottoman 
Empire, they did not trouble them- 
selves about those which were in its 
favor, and they even opposed them con- 
stantly.” The six powers whose control 
over Turkey is thus shaken off were 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The Ottoman Government specifically 
announces the abolition of the acts, ac- 
cording to which the province of 
Lebanon was placed under the special 
protection and control of the Christian 
Powers and was required to have a 
Christian governor. Lebanon is in the 
district that France will claim in case 
Turkey is divided. 
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. TO THE MEMORY OF LAFAYETTE, AN AMERICAN MUSEUM IN FRANCE 
American men and women have bought the birthplace of Lafayette, now the Chateau de Chavinac-Lafayette, in France, to be kept as a Franco- 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
this repudiation of the humiliating con- 
ditions imposed upon Turkey thru her 
defeat in 1878 by Russia and Rumania 
was proclaimed just after the Turks 
under German leadership had inflicted 
an humiliating defeat upon the Rus- 
sians and Rumanians. When the tri- 
umphant Turks entered Bucharest last 
month they found before a monument 
in that city the cannon they had lost 
in 1878 when the Rumanians and Rus- 
sians took Plevna after a five month 
siege. The recaptured cannon will be 
taken to Constantinople and there set 
up as a trophy in front of the War 
Office. 

While the Turks have been success- 
fully engaging in the European cam- 
paign they do not seem to have suffered 
in Asia. The Caucasian army, under 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, has been 
mostly inactive since the capture of 
Trebizond, and has apparently been 
losing ground of late. The British in 
Mesopotamia have renewed their ef- 
forts to advance up the Tigris toward 
Bagdad. On the last day of the year 
they made an attack upon the Turkish 
positions near Kut-el-Amara, where 
their previous expedition was lost. The 
reports of the engagement are con- 
flicting. The British claim to have 
gained ground, but the Turks claim 








THE GREAT WAR 


December 31, 1916—British attack 
Turkish lines at Kut-el-Amara. The 
body of the monk Rasputin is found 
in the Neva. 

January 1, 1917—British transport 
“Ivernia” sunk in Mediterranean. 
Turkey declares her independence of 
the Huropean Powers. 

January 2—Germans complete con- 
quest of Dobrudja. 

January 8—British attack in German 
Hast Africa. England cuts off coal 
from Norway. 

January 4—Austrian and German 
commanders in conference with 
Kaiser at his field headquarters. 

January 5—Allied ministers hold war 
council at Rome. Germans capture 
Braila, 

January 6—Russians attack German 
lines west of Riga. 

January 7?7—Russians begin a strong 

| counter-offensive along the Sereth. 








Allied conference adjourns. 
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that the British attack was repulsed 
with the loss of over five hundred men. 


The German submarines 
are starting on a winter 
campaign with greater 
energy than ever before, and British 
shipowners are becoming alarmed over 
the prospect. Orders have been issued 
to stop the announcements of steam- 
ship sailings and all shipping news ex- 
cept the reports of casualties. The new 
U-boats are large enough to go half 
way around the world, and it is feared 
that even the Pacific will soon cease to 
be safe. There is ‘no definite news of 
German submarines in the north At- 
lantic, but several ships of the Allies 
have mysteriously disappeared recent- 
ly and it is suspected that they have 
been sunk either without warning or 
so far from land that their crews if 
allowed to embark in the lifeboats at 
all could not reach the shore on either 
side. 

Berlin boasts of having sunk, during 
November, 133 hostile merchant ships 
with an aggregate tonnage of 314,500. 
Of this, 244,500 tons were British. Be- 
sides, fifty-three merchant ships of 
94,000 tons gross, belonging to neutral 
nations, were sunk for carrying con- 
traband. From the beginning of the 
war up to the end of November, ac- 
cording to the German estimate, the 
Allies had lost 3,636,500 tonnage, of 
which 2,794,500 was British. 

This may be compared with the fol- 
lowing British estimate from Sir Nor- 
man Hill, secretary of the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association: 

In the twenty-seven months of war from 
August, 1914, to October, 1916, 435 steam 
vessels of more than 1600 tons, represent- 
ing 1,744,000 tons gross register, were lost 
thru war perils. Great Britain started the 
war with 3600 steamships of 16,000,000 
tons gross, so that the losses represent 
twelve per cent in numbers, or eleven per 
cent in tonnage, being less than one-half 
of one per cent a month. 


Sir Norman Hill estimates that the 
value of the cargoes lost amounts to 
less than a half of one per cent of the 
total carried, and he adds, “‘A ten shil- 
lings in 100 pounds blockade will never 
starve us.” 

But it is evident that all of his coun- 
trymen do not share his optimistic 
view. A meeting of citizens of London 
held last month passed strong resolu- 


U-Boat 
Depredations 


tions demanding that the Government 
instantly adopt measures for the pro- 
tection of oversea trade, that merchant 
vessels be “‘so armed as to enable them 
to defend themselves against piratical 
attacks,” and a more effectual blockade 
be enforced, and “that the British 
Navy be set free to exercize to the 
full its lawful sea powers.” Lord 
Beresford, in moving this resolution, 
said that since the war 1470 Allied and 
neutral ships had been sunk and that 
the country was at present losing about 
70,000 tons of cargo a week and ac- 
cordingly food was going up in price. 
The line of communication across the 
Channel was now stopped and the sit- 
uation there was more serious than he 
could say. 

Gibson Bowles, who seconded the 
motion, said the loss of shipping was 
so great that unless checked England 
would be blockaded as well as Ger- 
many. This meant privation of raw 
material, the loaf at famine prices, 
grave discontent and the gravest dan- 
gers to the state. “There are rat-traps 
for these vermin that may be used and 
must now be used to the full.” 

The activity of the U-boats in the 
Mediterranean has greatly increased 
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and Italian shipping has suffered es- 
pecially. During the first twenty months 
of the war twenty-one Italian ships 
were sunk, but during the next six 
months the Italian loss was ninety-one. 
The first victim of the new year was 
the British transport “Ivernia,” which 
was carrying troops in the Mediter- 
ranean when sunk, with a loss of 153 
men. The “Ivernia” used to be a 
Cunard liner and she was valued at 
$3,000,000. 


The Battle of Last week we chronicled 
the completion of the 
the Sereth conquest of two of the 
three grand divisions of Rumania, that 
is to say, Wallachia the western, and 
Dobrudja the eastern. This naturally 
raised the question of whether the 
Germans would be content with these 
gains which had shortened their line 
from some 660 miles to less than a 
hundred, or whether they would pro- 
ceed to the conquest of the third divi- 
sion of Rumania, that is, Moldavia, 
which stretches toward the north be- 
tween the Carpathian Mountains and 
the Pruth River. 

It appears now that the Germans 
are ambitious to get possession of all 
Rumania, for they have entered Mol- 
davia from the south and west, and 
are pushing a vigorous attack on the 
new line established by the Russians 
to protect what remains of Rumania. 
This line, as shown by the map in last 
week’s issue, extends across Rumania 
at its narrowest part from the angle 
of the Carpathians on the west, to the 
angle of the Danube on the east, fol- 
lowing for a great part of the way 
the Sereth River, which rising in the 
mountains, runs into the Danube at 
Galatz. This line was provided with an 
elaborate and expensive system of for- 
tifications years ago as a protection 
against Russia. But such permanent 
fortifications of concrete and steel as 
Brailmont constructed for Belgium and 
Rumania have not proved dependable 
against modern artillery. Bucharest, 
which was regarded as the strongest 
fortified city of the world with the ex- 
ception of Paris, surrendered without 
a blow as soon as the troops of Mack- 
ensen got to it. Doubtless it could have 
held out for some time, but the old 
adage, “a city besieged is a city taken,” 
is now truer than ever, and to have 
held Bucharest would have merely 
meant the eventual loss of the garrison- 
ing troops, without even serving the 
purpose of retarding the German ad- 
vance, for the invading forces had al- 
ready swept around it and on. 

But the defense of the Sereth line 
is quite another question. It is not an 
isolated city but a frontier with all 
Russia behind it and three railroads 
leading up to it. Unless the Russians 
have completely lost their power they 
should be able to hold it as long as 
the French have held the Meuse or the 
Germans the Aisne. The most threaten- 
ing feature of the situation is that the 
Russians do not seem to be able to hold 
the Carpathians, which protect the 
western end of the Sereth line. Altho 
the passes are filled with snow the 


Austrian and German troops under 
General Gerck have succeeded in en- 
tering Rumania from the Hungarian 
side and are now attacking the right 
flank of the Russians, while the troops 
under General Krafft von Delmen- 
singen are attacking this end of the 
line from the front. 

In the center and on their left wing 
the Russians are faring no better. The 
center .was beaten back last week and 
now the German guns are within range 
of Fokchani, the main fortress in the 
middle of the line. The Russian left 
now rests upon the Danube just above, 
this is, south of Braila. But the Rus- 
sians who occupied the Dobrudja, east 
of the Danube, have been driven out, 
and the troops of Mackensen now hold 
the bridgehead directly opposite Braila. 
The Danube, with its marshes, is near- 
ly ten miles wide here, however, and the 
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THE FIRST PRIME MINISTER TO 
DISREGARD PARTY 


In the English Parliament the Prime 
Minister and all the members of his 
government have seats either in the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords. In 
times of peace, the Prime Minister, if he 
sits in the House of Commons, sends a 
formal letter a few days before the open- 
ing of each session of Parliament to each 
member of the House who supports him, 
asking him to be present when Parliament 
meets. A similar letter is sent to his own 
supporters by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. If the 
Prime Minister is a member of the House 
of Lords, he sends a letter only to the 
Peers who support him. His supporters in 
the House of Commons would be addrest 
by. his leading minister in the House. 
The above is a facsimile of the first 
letter issued by Mr. Lloyd-George as Prime 
Minister. It is a historic document, and 
apart from its dramatic interest arising 
from the circumstances under which it was 
written it is noteworthy because for the 
first time in modern English history it is 
an example of a letter written by a Prime 
Minister and sent to every member of Par- 
liament without distinction of party 











bridge over the main stream 1s merely 
a pontoon, which could have been 
destroyed by the Russians when they 
had effected their retreat across it and 
were safe in Braila. But the Russians 
made no effort to prevent the crossing 
of the Danube, and so the German and 
Bulgarian infantry entered Braila 
from the Dobrudja about the same time 
as the cavalry entered from the west. 
Braila was evacuated without resistance 
by the Russians, who after burning the 
factories and _ stores, retreated to 
Galatz, behind the Sereth River. To 
save Moldavia from further invasion, 
the Russians took the offensive on 
January 7 along a fifteen mile front, 
thus temporarily checking the German 
advance. 


; Charles IV _ was 
Coronation of the crowned at Buda- 


King of Hungary pest on December 


80 with such magnificence that the 
American correspondent, Cyril Brown, 
can find nothing to compare it with ex- 
cept a motion picture film. His descrip- 
tion is as colorful as an imagist poem, 
and we cannot do better than to quote 
a bit of it: 

No cathedral could possibly have housed 
a more pictorially brilliant scene than has 
St. Mary’s today. On both sides of the cen- 
ter aisle, tier on tier of improvised grand- 
stands almost to the roof were banked solid- 
ly with gold and jewels, velvet, and costly 
furs. The massive granite pillars of the 
Gothie cathedral from roof to floor were 
draped with rich purple velvet bordered 
with gold. ; 

Near the altar stood two thrones of deep 
crimson velvet, that of Queen Zita bro- 
caded with the white lilies of Bourbon- 
Parma. In pews to the left of the thrones 
sat the Austrian Archdukes, mostly in gor- 
geous gala uniform, including Maximilian, 
the King’s younger brother, and Archduke 
Field Marshal Friederich, in the vermilion 
garb of a Hungarian cavalry general. In 
the pews to the right of the thrones were 
messed the Austro-Hungarian ministers, 
including late Foreign Minister Burian. 
Next to these were the neutral diplomatic 
corps in various costumes, including Am- 
bassador Penfield, wearing a dress suit, and 
the Ministers of Siam and China in gold- 
braided court costumes. In precedence the 
American Ambassador was placed second 
only to the Turkish Ambassador, with the 
Spanish representative third. 

In the balcony to the left of the altar 
sat Ferdinand, King of Bulgaria, in the 
gala uniform of a Hungarian cavalry gen- 
eral, while in lofts to the left and right 
were massed Austrian Archduchesses. The 
rest of the cathedral was filled with Hun- 
garian magnates, wearing Robin Hood 
caps, with feathers at rakish angles, held 
by pearl, turquoise and emerald clasps. 
The magnates also wore coats of ultra- 
marine, green, brown, saffron and crimson 
velvet over gold and silver, embroidered 
with white, lavender, green and purple 
waistcoats, jewel-studded sashes, russet or 
golden boots, with spurs. f 


The announcement by the new King 
that he and Queen Zita will spend six 
months of each year in Hungary was ° 
very gratifying to Hungarian pride, 
which demands equality in all par- 
ticulars with the Austrian Empire. 
The radicals of Hungarian Parliament 
refused to have anything to do with 
the coronation, holding that it was 
scandalous to spend so much on pomp 
and ceremony when the country is 
fighting for existence and the people 
are starving. 
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~ WRITING “FINIS” TO DECADENCE 


AUTHOR OF “TREMENDOUS TRIFLES” 


OST of us would agree in talk- 
ing of that queer period called 
“The Eighteen Nineties’ that, 
in spite of some very different 
elements, it may justly be called the 
age of the decadents. The critic who 
would write truly of that age must 
be just severe and fastidious enough 
to smell poison in the period, but not 
too severe or fastidious to appreciate 
it in small doses. There are some for 
whom the unmanly moral antics in 
which that age ended are so horrible 
that they can have no patience with 
the quaint and harmless accessories. 
They have come to dread every dandy 
as a possible criminal; they think the 
praise of emeralds can only be a pre- 
lude to the drinking of absinthe; the 
praise of rubies only a prelude to the 
shedding of blood. I am not of such a 
temper. I think the jokes of the decad- 
ents extremely good—as long as they 
were jokes. I derived, and still derive 
a very positive literary pleasure from 
such fantasias as The Sphinx. I like 
fantastic moons to shiver in some stag- 
nant lake. I positively request a scarlet 
snake to dance to fantastic tunes. I am 
very much gratified to hear that there 
is a hole “left by some torch or burn- 
ing coal on Saracenic tapestries”; 
partly because it is such fun to think 
that the tapestries are spoilt. A small 
but strong pleasure is really given by 
these fancies; and can do no harm as 
long as we know they are fanciful. The 
mistake of these people was that they 
tried to turn dolls into idols. 
Sometime a horrible marionette 
Came out and smoked his cigarette 
Upon the steps like a live thing. 
You are all right if you never fall 
into the error of thinking it 


Nineties; tho one must, of course, see 
its lack of logic. A century has no hair; 
and it cannot whiten. A century has no 
teeth, and they cannot fall out. It was an 
arithmetical coincidence that the decay 
of the Victorian comfort and conviction 
occurred at the end of one hundred arbi- 
trarily selected years. Yet, as I say, the 
phrase, tho not logical, is really signifi- 
cant; and for this reason: that the 
authors and artists in question were 
not only coming to the end of the cen- 
tury but to the end of everything. 
There was an element in their work not 
easy to define except by some simile of 
death. They were “the last word in art,” 
or “the last word in criticism,” not only 
in the general sense of being the new- 
est, but in the literal sense that there 
was no more to be said. Their self- 
emancipation was suicide. If I may pre- 
sume to imagine or imitate their lite- 
rary method, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive their talking about it under the 
image of suicide. One might have said, 
“I would fling myself into the fire, if 
I knew it was of burning roses”; or 
one might say, “Haman was the most 
enviable of human beings. I would will- 
ingly hang myself, but my gallows 
must be higher than the stars”; or an- 
other might say, “If I commit the hara- 
kari I should not be thinking of the 
sanguinary pattern on the floor, but 
of the silvery pattern on the sword.” 
One may like that style or dislike it; 
it is still true to point out that whether 
you burn yourself or hang yourself or 
stab yourself, your next stage of de- 
velopment is being what is known as 
“dead”; and, except in theological hypo- 
theses, done with. Qualis artifex pereo 
is your last epigram; any other would 
be an anti-climax; and there are neither 





epigrams nor climaxes nor flatterers 
nor foolish ladies nor sycophants of the 
intellect int the grave, whither thou 
goest. 

There was this sterility and finality 
in all their criticism. To take a case 
at random, one of them defined a woman 
as a sphinx without a secret. Given this, 
we can only say that the remark is 
interesting—and the woman isn’t. In so 
far as a word can kill a sentence, or a 
sentence can kill a book, he will merely 
be acting like a barbarian who burned 
the library of Alexandria. If he is 
wrong, he has missed the secret; and 
even if he is right he has not increased 
the interest. If there is no secret there 
is no sphnix. As I have said, I warmly 
second the motion that a scarlet snake 
be induced to dance to fantastic tunes. 
But if it be finally settled that there 
are no snakes in Iceland, I will not 
go to Iceland and play fantastic tunes 
for indefinite periods to stimulate a 
snake who I know isn’t there. The same 
killing of all further interest in the 
topic can be seen in the parallel pic- 
tures of women by a man like Beard- 
sley. The portrait of a lady by Gains- 
borough or Romney may suggest al- 
most any shade of morals or manners 
between Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Sid- 
dons. But every touch of the brush on 
dress or distance somehow suggests that 
the sitter, like the painter, had a thing 
called a heart, whether it led her right 
or wrong. Therefore she is still alive, 
and Meredith might have written a 
novel about her, or Shaw a play. But 
Beardsley, in black and white (both 
literally and symbolic) in lines as clear 
as fine print, does succeed in suggest- 
ing a woman without a heart. And to 
me looking at a heartless lady is as 
boring as talking to a head- 








is a live thing. 

One can, I think, be genu- 
inely interested in the ara- 
besques of that artistic age; 
one need not be impatient 
with them; no nation which 
has to govern Oriental peo- 
ples should ever be impa- 
tient with arabesques. One 
should, I think, appreciate, 
for instance, the real deli- 
cacy (yes, and humility) of 
a man like Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm—who is in a very 
true sense the “town” and 
all that is best in the town. 
But while we sympathize 
with these small things, we 
must also sympathize with 
some big things. We must 
realize that in The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol there is, 
after all, very little of the 
bizarre which its author 
generally pursued. 

Fin de siecle is a phrase 
much used, and, I think, 
rightly so used, to describe 
the period of the Eighteen 
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We believe in North Dakota, in the beauty of her in all this period is the 
Skies, and in the glory of her Prairies. 

We believe in the people of North Dakota, in their with a Beardsley tail-piece. 
Strength of Body and Mind, and in their Desire to 
establish a Great Commonwealth wherein the things 
that count for Human Welfare shall be first. 

We believe in Government and Order, in the obser- 
vance of the Law and in the Ability of our people to 
conduct their Affairs in the Ways of Wisdom when i 
guided by the Divine Author. 

We believe that here is a Place to work, where our because he began with a 
Sons and Daughters may establish Homes of their 
own and make their Contribution to the General Wealth 
and Happiness. 

We pledge to those seeking new Homes the Hand 
of Hospitality and extend to them a Welcome to our 
Commonwealth where they may find Peace and Hap- 
piness. 

We pledge that the Freedom our Fathers won here 
and elsewhere shall continue as the Heritage of our 
Children. 

We, as a People, because of Growing Intelligence and 
Nobler Outlook, hope to render a Larger Service to the 
State and Nation. 
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less lady. A headless lady 
(to borrow the ladies’ 
phrase) has no expression. 

What produced this, then, 


sense of the word “Finis”; 


Despite the pure note of 
Francis Thompson, the 
purer element does not pre- 
dominate. Thompson’s words 
increased and multiplied to 
replenish the earth and sub- 
due it. His thoughts bred; 


thought that he really 
thought. But of most of 
them one thinks as of those 
terminal figures that Beard- 
sley could draw. The head 
on the pedestal might laugh 
like Pan; and not merely 
leer like Priapus. But it is 
in every sense a terminal 
figure. It stands and smiles 
at the limit of our lives; 
and beyond it there is no 
road. 
Beaconsfield, England 
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THE NATION’S BURDEN 
BY MAY PRESTON SLOSSON 


Against the background grim of sullen strife, 
Floats a pure pennon with its cross of peace; 
It speaks of love—not hate—not death—but life; 
It promises the dreamed-of day when war shall cease. 


When none shall write of custom, race, or creed, 
Manhood itself shall hold mankind in awe, 

Each nation’s only burden others’ need, 
And sympathy shall hold the silken bonds of law. 


When man—white, black, or red, or what you will, 
Will read upon that flag which floats above, 

“Bear ye each other’s burdens”—thus fulfil 
The law of Christ; the love of law—the law of love! 


FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE 


ing fought for liberty and democ- 

racy; devotion to these principles, 
we are assured, has mobilized the leg- 
ions of the Tsar no less than the armies 
of the Western powers. This language 
was not insincere, but the logic of 
events has shown that it was short- 
sighted. Cromwell’s Ironsides fought for 
democracy, and established a military 
tyranny. Our soldiers, who volunteered 
with generous enthusiasm in the early 
days of the war, are horrified, when 
they return wounded or on leave, to 
find what “patriots” at home have made 
of the country which was once the 
land of freedom. 

My own treatment, tho very lenient 
compared to that of less conspicuous 
offenders, illustrates the loss of free- 
dom essential to the prosecution of a 
great war. It is from that point of view 
that I wish to deal with it, not from 
the point of view of personal complaint. 
Personally, I have gained by the Gov- 
ernment’s blundering efforts at suppres- 
sion—gained in influence and reputa- 
tion and in the power of getting a hear- 
ing. 


HIS war, as the Allies have 
caused the world to know, is be- 


ROM the very beginning of the war 

I have protested against it. I believe 

that all wars between civilized 
states are unnecessary, and that if men 
had sufficient courage they could achieve 
by peaceful means whatever is legiti- 
mate in the things for which they fight. 
My opposition to war is based not upon 
religious grounds, but upon common 
sense and common humanity. I came 
to the conclusion during the early days 
of the war that if I had been of mili- 
tary age I could not conscientiously 
have taken part in the fighting. This 
feeling was not based upon any sym- 
pathy with the German Government; 
on the contrary, I should have felt it 
even more strongly if I had been a 
German. When conscription was intro- 
duced into this country, I felt bound to 
champion the cause of those men of 
military age who refused on conscien- 
tious grounds, as I should have done 
in their place, to enter the army or to 
help in the prosecution of the war. Some 
fifteen or twenty thousand of these men 
were combined in an organization called 
the “No Conscription Fellowship,” 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 








In the editorial on “The Bertrand 
Russell Case” last week we ex- 
plained the circumstances under 
which the distinguished English 
philosopher had been dismissed 
from Cambridge, fined $500, pro- 
hibited from lecturing in a large 
part of the United Kingdom and 
forbidden to come to America to 
| fulfil his engagement at Harvard. 
On account of the censorship it has 
been extremely difficult to get cor- 
rect information in regard to the 
treatment of pacifists and conscien- 
tious objectors to conscription, but 
at last we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain an article from 
Mr. Russell himself which will give 
American readers an opportunity 
of learning his side of the case. The 
manuscript was brought to this 
country by a young lady who buried 
it in a box of chalk.—THE EpITor. 




















whose members undertook not to enter 
the army whatever might be the penal- 
ties for their refusing. Some of them 
were Quakers, some belonged to other 
religious denominations, some were in- 
ternational Socialists, some were men 
who, like myself, without the support 
of any definite creed considered war a 
folly and a crime against which it is 
the duty of sane men to protest by 
every means in their power, I threw in 
my lot with the No Conscription Fel- 
lowship, and gave them such service 
as it was in my power to render. 
Under the military service acts men 
who have a conscientious objection to 
combatant service are nominally ex- 
empt. In fact, however, the conscience 
clauses in the acts have proved largely 
illusory. Claims to exemption are heard 
by tribunals consisting, naturally, of 
men entirely out of sympathy with the 
conscientious objectors, whom they be- 
lieve to be merely cowards in disguise. 
The tribunals have to decide whether a 
man’s conscience is genuine or merely 
an excuse for shirking. If they decide 
that it is genuine there are three forms 
of exemption which they may grant: 
(1) They may grant absolute exemp- 
tion, which leaves a man free to direct 
his own life as hitherto. This form of 
exemption is hardly ever granted. (2) 


They may grant exemption conditional 
upon undertaking some work which in 
the opinion of the tribunal is of na- 
tional importance. (3) They may grant 
exemption from combatant duties only, 
on condition of the applicant entering 
what is called “the non-combatant 
corps,” which is part of the army and 
performs such military duties as do not 
consist in actual fighting. The inten- 
tion, when the acts were passed, was 
that the tribunals should grant which- 
ever of these three forms of exemption 
was necessary in order to meet the con- 
science of the applicant. 

No one realized at that time how im- 
possible it would be for members of 
tribunals to understand a point of view 
so alien to their own as that of the 
conscientious objectors. Many of the 
most genuine were declared not to have 
a conscience within the meaning of 
the act. In early days those who were 
recognized as genuine were almost al- 
ways placed in the non-combatant 
corps. It should have been obvious that 
a genuine objection to warfare involves 
an objection to ,the operations sub- 
sidiary to the actual fighting just as 
much as to actual participation in 
battle. But the tribunals were so firmly 
persuaded that all conscientious ob- 
jectors were really cowards that they 
supposed they would be giving satis- 
faction in merely relieving them from 
the dangers of war. This, of course, 
was soon found to have been a com- 
plete misunderstanding. The men who 
had been placed in the non-combatant 
corps refused to perform the duties as- 
signed to them. They were court- 
martialled and sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment. Up to the pres- 
ent some thousands have suffered in 
this way. Thirty-four of them were 
sentenced to death, but the sentence 
was commuted to ten years penal 
servitude. 

One of the first to be condemned 
was a school teacher named Ever- 
ett. As it was impossible to induce 
the newspapers to publish the facts 
concerning the prosecution of conscien- 
tious objectors, the No Conscription 
Fellowship decided to secure publicity 
by means of leaflets, and I wrote for 
them a leaflet upon the subject of Ever- 
ett. This leaflet in its entirety was as 
follows: 
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Two Years’ Hard Labour for refusing 
to disobey the Dictates of Conscience. This 
was the sentence passed on Ernest F. 
Everett, of 222 Denton'’s Green Lane, St. 
Helen’s, by a Court Martial held on April 
10th. Everett was a teacher at St. Helen’s, 
and had been opposed to all war since the 
age of 16. He appealed as a Conscientious 
Objector before the Local and Appeal Tri- 
bunals, both of which treated him very 
unfairly, going out of their way to recom- 
mend his dismissal from school. They rec- 
ognised his conscience claim only so far 
as to award him non-combatant service. 
But as the purpose of such service is to 
further the prosecution of the war, and to 
release others for the trenches, it was im- 
possible for him to accept the decision of 
the Tribunals. On March 31st he was ar- 
rested as an absentee, brodght before the 
magistrates, fined £2, and handed over to 
the Military Authorities. By them he was 
taken under escort to Warrington Bar- 
racks, where he was compelled to put on 
uniform. On April Ist he was taken to 
Abergele, where he was placed in the Non- 
Combatant Corps, which is part of the 
Army. He adopted consistently a policy of 
yassive resistance to all military orders. 
“he first morning, April 2d, when the men 
were ordered to fall in for fatigue duty, 
he refused, saying: “I refuse to obey any 
order given by any military authority.” 
According to the Corporal, who gave the 
order, Everett “said it in quite a nice 
way.” The Corporal informed the Lieuten- 
ant, who repeated the order, and warned 
Everett of the seriousness of his conduct. 
Everett still answered politely, but ex- 
plained why he could not obey. The Lieu- 
tenant ordered the Conscientious Objector 
to the guard-room, where he remained all 
night. The Captain visited the prisoner, 
who stated that “he was not going to take 
orders.” The Captain ordered him to be 
brought before the Commanding Officer on 
a charge of disobedience. Everett was next 
brought before the Colonel, who read aloud 
to him Section 9 of the Army Act, and ex- 


* plained the serious consequences of disobe- 


dience. But Everett remained firm, saying, 
“He could not and would not obey any 
military order.” The result was that he was 
tried by Court Martial on April 10th. He 
stated in evidence in his own defence: “I 
am prepared to do work of national im- 
portance which does not include military 
service, so long as I do not thereby release 
some other man to do what I am not pre- 
pared to do myself.” The sentence was two 
years’ hard labour. Everett is now suffering 
this savage punishment solely for refusal 
to go against his conscience. He is fighting 
the old fight for liberty and against re- 
ligious persecution in the same spirit in 
which martyrs suffered in the past. Will 
you join the persecutors? Or will you stand 
for those who are defending conscience at 
the cost of obloquy and pain of mind and 
body? Forty other men are suffering per- 
secution for conscience sake in the same 
way as Mr. Everett. Can you remain silent 
whilst this goes on? Issued by the No Con- 
scription Fellowship. 8 Merton House, 
Salisbury Court Fleet Street, London, 
BE. C. 


(The last two sentences were not 
mine, but were added while the leaflet 
was in the press.) 

A quarter of a million copies of this 
leaflet were distributed, and very short- 
ly after its publication Everett’s sen- 
tence was reduced to 112 days. I do 
not think any of us imagined at the 
time that the leaflet could be regarded 
as illegal. In this, however, we were 
mistaken. Men engaged in distributing 
the leaflet were prosecuted and sen- 
tenced to varying terms of imprison- 
ment with hard labor. As soon as I 
found that this was happening I wrote 
to The Times to state that I was the 
author of the leaflet. A prosecution 
naturally followed, in which I was 
charged with contravening the regula- 


tion that “no person shall in writing 
or in any circular or other printed pub- 
lication make statements likely to preju- 
dice the recruiting and discipline of 
His Majesty’s forces.” The case was 
heard before the Lord Mayor on the 5th 
June of this year. I conducted my own 
defense and was fined £100, a sentence 
which was upheld on appeal to quarter 
sessions. 

This sentence had two consequences. 
First it led the Government to refuse 
me permission to fulfil my engagement 
to lecture on philosophy at Harvard. 
This refusal was conveyed in a letter 
from our ambassador at Washington 
to the president of Harvard, dated 
June 8, when my case was still sub 
judice owing to my appeal. (The convic- 
tion before the Lord Mayor was the 
only ground alleged for the refusal of 
a passport.) The second consequence 
was my dismissal from my lectureship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, also ex- 
plicitly based on this ground. The col- 
lege, however, showed more sense of 
justice than the Government, since it 
waited until the sentence had been con- 
firmed on appeal. 


arose out of a series of meetings in 

South Wales, at which I spoke in 
favor of the initiation of peace negotia- 
tions, always with the all but unanimous 
approval of the audience, even when I 
spoke in the open air to perfectly casual 
crowds. This series of meetings seems 
to have alarmed the war office. They 
were misled by inaccurate reports from 
casual reporters, which they did not 
show to me, and which I only saw long 
afterward. After thinking the matter 
over for some six weeks they served 
a notice on me forbidding me to enter 
“prohibited areas.” The power of serv- 
ing such notices was given to them for 
the purpose of dealing with spies. Pro- 
hibited areas are for the most part 
places near the sea. They include the 
whole coast, and a good many whole 
counties abutting on the sea. The ob- 
ject of the regulation permitting such 
orders was to prevent suspicious char- 
acters from being able to signal to 
German submarines, or give notice of 
the embarkation of troops, or otherwise 
afford help to the enemy. The war 
office was good enough to state that it 
did not suspect me of such activities. 
Nevertheless, a power only intended to 
guard against them was used by the 
military authorities to hamper my 
movements, and to restrict my oppor- 
tunities for propounding arguments 
which they evidently did not know how 
to answer except by force. 

Some amusing results followed from 
this prohibition. I had arranged (main- 
ly for the innocent purpose of earning 
my living) to give a course of six lec- 
tures on the philosophical principles of 
politics in various large towns. Some 
of these happened to be in prohibited 
areas, and I was, therefore, unable to 
fulfil my engagements in those towns 
without the express permission of the 
war office. I stated publicly, in print, 
that my lectures would not be concerned 
with the war, but this was not enough 


Te next stage in the proceedings 


to satisfy the war office. They asked 
me to give an honorable undertaking 
that I would not infringe the defense 
of the realm regulations. This I could 
not do, since these regulations are so 
framed that every one who speaks or 
writes must necessarily infringe them. 


HE result of the war office prohi- 

bition has been, of course, to afford 

an immense advertisement to my 
lectures, causing them to be much more 
widely attended, where I can give them, 
than they would otherwise be. In pro- 
hibited areas, they have been read by 
friends to crowded audiences. The first 
lecture of the course, on “Political 
Ideals,” was read before 1000 peo- 
ple in Glasgow by Robert Smillie, 
president of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, a man whom the 
Government dare not offend because 
of his power in a vital industry. 
The matter has been repeatedly debated 
in Parliament, and ministers have had 
such a poor case that they had to 
descend to statements directly contrary 
to the facts, as for example, that they 
had asked me to give an undertaking 
not to do propaganda in America, and 
that I had refused. No hint of such a 
request ever reached me. The publicity 
which they dread, and which in other 
eases they have usually succeeded in 
avoiding, has been forced upon them in 
my case, largely owing to the fact that 
my proposed visit to Harvard was pre- 
vented. If they had permitted this visit, 
my time would have been occupied in 
preparing and delivering lectures on 
ethics and mathematical logic. As it is, 
most of my time has been free for the 
activities which they dislike. So much 
for the wisdom of interference with 
free speech. 

The authorities have recently made 
repeated offers to me to withdraw all 
orders against me if I will cease to 
agitate for better treatment for the 
conscientious objectors. But this I can- 
not do. I have never urged any one not 
to enlist, tho the authorities say and 
most people believe that I have done so. 
The principle for which I stand is liber- 
ty of conscience—a principle universally 
accepted before the war, even by those 
who now attack me. I have urged the 
Government not to prosecute men for 
their genuine convictions, and I have 
urged the public to bring pressure to 
bear on the Government to this end. At 
first those who stood for a reasonable 
treatment of the conscientious objectors 
were very few. Gradually, as these few 
succeeded in making the facts known in 
spite of the penalties for so doing, pub- 
lic sympathy largely changed, until even 
the Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
manded less cruel penalties. Solitary 
confinement, dark cells, irons, bread and 
water, brutal insults from commanding 
officers, and often gross physical ill- 
treatment, proved the courage and 
genuineness of the victims. Now, the 
worst features of the persecution are at 
an end. The men who have come before 
the tribunals recently have usually been 
awarded civil work of national import- 
ance, not work in the non-combatant 
corps, and a revision of sentences has 
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extended this change to those who were 
sentenced earlier. The proportion of 
shirkers among those who claim to be 
conscientious objectors is very small, 
because the obloquy which has to be en- 
dured is, for most people, much harder 
to bear than the trenches; and this 
fact has gradually come to be recog- 
nized. The chief problem remaining is 
as to those who will not accept what is 
called “work of national importance.” 
Among such men are included most of 
the leaders of the movement, and prob- 
ably a majority of-those who realize 
the full implications of resistance to 
participation in war. They argue that 
they are already doing the work for 
which, in their own opinion, they are 
best fitted, and that if they are asked 
to change their occupation, it is with 
a view to organizing the nation’s re- 
sources for war. 


SIZING UP BO 


including our children—their 

stature, their spelling, their mor- 
als, their sense of humor. The physical 
measurements are valuable in that they 
give us definite information about the 
child’s development, and stimulate the 
formation of right physical and men- 
tal habits, by drawing upon the child’s 
own interest in his “record.” 

In order to derive any benefit from 
them, however, we must have stand- 
ards. It has been customary to com- 
pare the measurements of a child from 
time to time, in order to dis- 


Wi: measure everything nowadays, 


Is it to be supposed that, under such 
circumstances, I can pledge myself to 
do nothing further on behalf of the con- 
scientious objectors? The agitation in 
which I have borne a part has already 
achieved a very notable success. Those 
who are willing to do civil “work of 
national importance” are now allowed 
to do so, whatever may have been the 
original sentence of the tribunal, pro- 
vided their subsequent conduct has 
given evidence of their genuineness. 
They are a very large section, and in 
regard to them the main battle is won. 
I think it is fair to claim that this 
measure of toleration, imperfect as it 
is, reflects credit on the British nation 
and the British Governments; no con- 
tinental power, I am convinced, would 
have hesitated to shoot men who re- 
fused military service at such a time 
as the present. But the work remains 


of fifteen years who is five feet four 
inches tall ought to weigh about 119 
pounds. 

But according to Mr. Charles K. Tay- 
lor, who has been making experiments 
with growing boys in a number of large 
public and private schools, and in a 
large summer camp, for many years, 
the first conditions for establishment of 
worth-while standards in this field is 
the recognition of the fact that boys 
are of several distinct types. There are 
tall, “skinny” boys, and short, stocky 
boys, and several other types. All of 


incomplete so long as those whose con- 
sciences can only be satisfied by abso- 
lute exemption are kept in prison. The 
success of the agitation hitherto is an 
encouragement to persistence in it, and 
the sufferings of those still in prison 
(including many of my personal 
friends) make it quite impossible to 
withdraw from the agitation until they 
are set at liberty. Until that day comes, 
it is impossible for me honorably to 
enter into any compact with the Gov- 
ernment. 

What further developments may be in 
store I cannot tell, but I make no doubt 
that, as hitherto, they will do more 
damage to the Government than to their 
intended victims. And in the end it will 
have been established that belief in the 
brotherhood of man is not in itself a 
crime. 

Cambridge, England 
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these may be perfectly healthy, and all 
of them are equally “normal.” Four of 
these types are illustrated below. These 
boys are all of the same age and range 
from four feet ten inches in hight to 
five feet four inches. 

Mr. Taylor, instead of using aver- 
ages, uses the “type” method for es- 
tablishing his standards. He has sorted 
all of the boys into five main groups, 
the slender type, the slender-medium, 
the medium type, the medium-heavy 
type and the heavy type. Then he se- 
lected what he considers well developed 
representatives of each type 








cover the “gain.” Thus, if 
a boy is four pounds 
heavier than he was a year 
ago, we are content to call 
this his gain. But we do 
not consider what the nor- 
mal gain of this particular 
kind of boy should have 
been in one year. In spite 
of the four pounds, he may 
really have been better de- 
veloped, relatively, last 
year than he is now. 
Again, Dr. E. Hitchcock 
of Amherst has averaged 
large numbers of measure- 
ments, and has constructed 
a table showing a “stand- 
ard” weight for each hight. 
This is on the assumption 
that for any given hight the 
average of many boys gives 
a “normal” weight. But: it 
is a well known fact that 
for any given hight there 
may be people of widely 
varying weights who are all 
equally normal and healthy. 
Dr. William H. Hastings, 
of the Springfield Y. M. C. 
A. College, goes a step 
farther. He sorted his hight 


and weight measurements Boy 1... 
by ages. Then he deter- a 
mined what he considers a (Taylor) 
normal range of weights aia... 
for each hight at any given Boy 4... 
(Taylor)... 


age. Thus according to 
these measurements, a boy 
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for every hight. The meas- 
urements of these selected 
individuals are used to con- 
struct standards for their 
respective type groups. Mr. 
Taylor finds that about 10 
per cent of the boys in any 
group conform very close- 
ly to this standard, and he 
claims that this standard 
is fair to all the boys, 
since it is within the possi- 
bilities of attainment. 
In the table are given 
the actual measurements 
of the four boys shown in 
the picture, together with 
the measurements of the 
Taylor standards for the 
respective types which are 
arranged solely on a hight- 
weight basis irrespective 
of age. The close agree- 
ment between the measure- 
ments of. these boys and 
the “standards” for their 
hight-weight combinations 
is very striking when we 
consider that these healthy, 
well developed boys would 
be noticeably “underweight” 


Hight Weight Girth Girth sion Hips Thighs Calves or “overweight” by Dr. 
vee 64 seg 88 ts : 2 :. * Hastings’ standards. Ac- 
--+ 60% 92 36 30 3% 30% Ww 12% cording to Taylor’s method, 
2. 92 s% 28% 3% 30% 18% ae boy number 1 is 91 per cent 
eee i, 
5 91 35% 28 3% 30% 18% 12% standard, boy number 2, 100 
coe C1%H = 21128 49% 81% 2% 88% 20% 18% per cent; boy number 3, 97 
61 112 38% 30% 41, 34 0% 18% 








per cent, and boy number 








4, 102 per cent. 
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WHAT | HAVE LEARNED FROM YOU 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE 


HE prospects of life are the hills 

we climb from the valleys of ret- 

rospect. We see our great lessons 

by looking backward, we learn 
them by looking inward, we apply them 
by looking outward, we improve them 
by looking onward, we preserve them 
by looking upward. 

I have been looking backward, over 
the two years in which my work has 
been done for the readers of The Inde- 
pendent. We should all take a little 
breathing-spell at the opening of a new 
year, depart from our accustomed 
haunts and habits, view ourselves as 
some one else, and gain a clear, new 
perspective to live by for a _ twelve- 
month. A new year is not really a new 
year till it offers a new outlook. 

To vary the monotony of being al- 
ways a teacher, I will now consider 
myself the student, and you the teacher 
of modern efficiency. And I will repeat, 
gladly and gratefully, some of the les- 
sons you have taught me. A teacher 
is as wise as he proves willing to learn 
from those he teaches. While some of 
the lessons to be recited here had been 
learned in the fourteen years of effi- 
ciency study preceding my work for 
The Independent, I will name the les- 
sons all together, and tell what I know, 
as a young scholar who has studied hard 
always likes to do! 

The recitation of a lesson should start 
with reflection, and end with action. The 
purpose of this recitation is to help 
us all do bigger and better things for 
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our work, ourselves, and each other, in 
the year just opening. 

1. I have learned that almost every- 
body worth while has an unsolved 
problem. It may be of work, or business, 
or health, or finance, or education, or 
vocation, or opportunity, or personal- 
ity, or marriage, or home, or religion, 
or service. The wide range of these 
problems, and their complexity, you 
have doubtless observed in reading the 
Efficiency Question Box letters and re- 
plies. Now the great demand Yor our 
work lies in the great defect of the 
modern world, which I consider to be 
the elevation of the institution over the 
individual. Eighty per cent of the 
queries you have sent us should have 
been answered by some institution in 
your home town. But the majority of 
civilized institutions are not awake to 
the need or trend of the times, even in 
their own field, which is to study, help, 
train, evolve, express the individual. 
The five basic institutions of society 
are the home, the school, the church, 
the health resort, the business or pro- 
fessional concern. They all neglect 
the individual. Now, if a person hap- 
pens to be dull, sleepy and lazy — 
as most persons do happen, he settles 
into a mold of life created by the in- 
stitution, he asks no disturbing ques- 
tions, he undertakes no perilous feats. 
He gets nowhere, and he dies regularly 
and safely, thirty years too soon. But 
when a man or woman really wakes up, 
and sets out to do something big, real 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


and hard, questions arise that no estab- 
lished institution can solve, because the 
institution is made to fit commonplace 
folk—others are not wanted. Right here 
is the reason for our work, its aim being 
to locate the problem, difficulty or de- 
sire that seems to you most important, 
then to solve it, or help you solve it, 
or refer you to somebody who can help 
you solve it. We are delighted to see 
how many hundreds of school, church, 
business and home officials are now fol- 
lowing the methods of The Independent 
Efficiency Service; and we hope for the 
time when a large proportion of our 
work as suggested here may be incor- 
porated and exemplified in the institu- 
tion, where it belongs. 

2.1 have learned that everywhere 
human nature responds, freely and 
quickly, to the right sort of appeal. 
Our work for the readers of The Inde- 
pendent was so new in character and 
scope that we looked for but a gradual 
response. Yet in the first two years sev- 
eral thousand queries and problems 
have been sent us for solution, from 
every state in the Union, also Canada, 
Greenland, South America, England, 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, 
and other foreign countries. The ages 
of inquirers have run from nine to 
seventy-three years. Hundreds of oc- 
cupations have been represented. The 
richest and the poorest have mingled 
happily in our mail; the sumptuous 
letter of a corporation president worth 
many millions has lain on our desk be- 
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side a pitiful scrawl from a day-laborer 
who sent his ungrammatical plea on a 
soiled scrap of waste paper. A remark- 
able feature has been the number of 
invitations to lecture on Efficiency topics 
before such gatherings as those of 
Chautauqua Institution, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, National Cash Register Company, 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Vocational Guidance Association, 
New York Y. M. C. A., New York City 
Federation of Churches. This demand, 
altogether, is without parallel in Effi- 
ciency work. But we have only made a 
fair start on the road we have mapped 
out. The success of a man’s work is the 
sum of the man’s desire to know more 
and do better. By your wonderful ex- 
pression of need, interest and apprecia- 
tion, you have impelled us to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge and the 
activities of service for 1917. We thank 
you for your inspiration, we hope for 
your codperation as the new develop- 
ments are announced. 

3. I have learned that difficulties are 
the waymarks of destiny. The largest 
natures have the largest needs. A row- 
boat has few problems—an ocean liner 
has many. Stay in the shallows of ex- 
perience and life remains to you a 
child’s puddle of safety; launch out on 
the sea of mental and spiritual adven- 
ture if you would know the rewards of 
life—and the risks that go before! The 
multiplicity of a man’s problems are a 
fair measure of the capacity of his 
mind. If you have no struggle, anxiety 
or problem big enough to keep you 
awake nights, you should see a doctor 
—your mind is paralyzed or stunted. 
The time to worry is when you have 
nothing to worry about. For then you 
are stagnating. I write this to cheer 
and encourage the hosts of our readers 
who. imagine their lot peculiarly hard. 
If I could tell you of the battles most 
great men have had to fight to a finish 
and without the help we are now try- 
ing to give you—I think you would all 
smile at your troubles. Not hardship 
is to be feared, but ignorance or weak- 
ness or idleness in the face of hardship. 


WHAT TO LIVE FOR 


4. I have learned that the basic art 
of life is to analyze yourself, and the 
basic science to evolve yourself. Many 
and pitiful are the examples of those 
in high places who do not know what 
they are living for. Teachers, minis- 
ters, doctors, parents, others of great 
influence, write and ask us to help 
them find and fill the purpose of their 
lives. They who should be teaching 
others have to be taught themselves. 
How long will our great schools of 
America tolerate such a condition? Re- 
cently, in talking before an assemblage 
of thinking men and women, I asked 
how many of them knew they had 
found, and were doing, the special 
work they had come here to do. In that 
large roomful of people, I was the only 
one to raise the hand. I am doing my 
work, and finding therein a joy, purpose 
and reward great enough to carry me 
over and beyond the many hard places 
in every human life. Are you doing your 


work? How do you know? How are you 
going to know? Have you analyzed 
yourself, deeply, honestly, bravely, and 
often? The test tables accompanying 
the Independent articles should serve 
you well, if used faithfully. A man’s 
estimate of himself is the cornerstone 
of his future. Don’t gamble on a cor- 
nerstone that crumbles. Make your 
cornerstone firm and true. 


LACKING IN PERSPECTIVE? 


5. I have learned that some Inde- 
pendent readers are lacking in perspec- 
tive. Here is one who sternly demands, 
Why have we not answered his Ques- 
tion Box letter, that he wrote weeks 
ago, and that called for immediate 
reply? This brother fails to consider 
that he is only one of many thousand 
Independent readers, all of whom have 
equal chance in the Question Box; that 
we must answer letters in turn, and 
before his came hundreds may have 
been awaiting reply, and that, paying 
nothing, he has a right to demand 
nothing. Looking a gift horse in the 
mouth is a fine way to get yourself 
bitten or sneezed at. Here is another 
reader who sends a five-page letter in 
hieroglyphics of an unknown tongue, 
going back to the flood, on to the mil- 
lennium, and down to the abysmal 
depths of emotional gore. It is human 
nature to put this document aside till 
all other letters shall be answered. 
This we proceed to do, and I have no 
idea when the dear sister will obtain 
her answer. Here is another letter. 

This one has five knotty problems on a 
single page, with an urgent request 
that we solve each fully, then elabo- 
rate comments and furnish ideas of our 
own regarding the writer. If we said 
what we thought about the writer, he 
would ‘not take any of our advice. 
Please, good friends, limit your Ques- 
tion Box letter to 100 words or less, 
and to three principal queries or prob- 
lems; have letters typewritten if pos- 
sible; and remember to exercize pa- 
tience, if your answer should be 
somewhat delayed by the volume of 
our correspondence, and our desire to 
be fair to all. 

6. I have learned that a national 
weekly publication is the right medium 
for starting a work of real value 
among real people. The monthly mag- 
azine is remote, leisurely, unconnected; 
the weekly periodical is vital, intimate, 
necessary, combining the speed of the 
newspaper with the dignity of the 
magazine. Dropping into metaphor, we 
may say that books are the meat of 
literature, magazines are the pastry, 
newspapers are the spice, weekly peri- 
odicals are the bread. In several thou- 
sand high schools and colleges, and 
many thousand more offices, homes and 
libraries, The Independent is now the 
bread of the people’s intellectual diet. 
Because of this, our work has grown 
amazingly. We believe that any man or 
institution with a message, a service, 
or a product of universal appeal 
should focus on the weekly publication 
by some original method of reaching 
the heart and mind. 

7. I have learned that building a 


good foundation for a life work must 
be long, tedious, burdensome. When a 
boy of twenty-five or thirty among our 
readers laments that he has not 
achieved great success, I have to smile 
at his youthful impatience. Twenty 
years ago, the work we have now fair- 
ly begun was the night-and-day dream 
of my heart. Fifteen years ago, it was 
the purpose, plan, schedule, of my life. 
Yet only now do results appear in a 
large way, to justify the hope and aim 
of so many years. What have I been 
doing all this time? Getting ready. 
What finally makes a man well known 
is what he first knows well. Fifteen 
years were devoted to special training, 
after nine years had been spent in 
college walls. Young fellows ask me 
how they can learn efficiency as a pro- 
fession. I now answer them. “Put in 
twenty-four years getting ready; learn 
to do your maximum with minimum 
rewards; plan each day with your 
whole life work in view; cover the 
world in your scheme of preparation; 
conquer your own habits and tempera- 
ment; see your goal as the one big 
thing in life; and laugh at a thousand 
obstacles mountain-high!” 


CONSIDER THESE THINGS 


8. 1 have learned a few diverse 
things of possible interest. Among 
them are the following: That sickness 
is unnecessary, poverty a disgrace, 
and worry a confession; that the un- 
fortunate need not sympathy but sci- 
ence; that a man gets in life just what 
he is willing to pay for, and a big 
success calls for a big sacrifice; that 
leadership lies in the habit of giving 
the most and best service; that a new 
idea every day should be the rule of 
the man who wants to keep his brain 
alive; that reform should be construc- 
tive, entertaining, sympathetic and 
scientific; that last year’s knowledge 
cannot meet this year’s need; that to 
arrive anywhere you must harness fact 
and feeling together, and make Will 
the driver of them both; that failure 
is the surest road to success; that many 
college graduates have never been 
taught how to work, how to think, how 
to eat, how to save money, how to find 
themselves, how to become good citizens, 
how to do much of anything worth 
while; that, accordingly, the college 
system of America has to be improved 
if we are going to face like men the 
world-battle of industry and economy 
just ahead; that parents, in view of 
their responsibility, are the most ig- 
norant members of a community, and 
need high-power education more than 
their children do; that preachers, 
teachers and doctors in the United 
States are poorly, feebly and fallacious- 
ly taught and equipped for their life 
work; that marriage, the most vital 
and subliminal experience on earth, is 
the most neglected and abused; that 
the real hero is the man willing to 
face the truth about himself, and eager 
and brave and strong enough to make 
himself over, at any cost to his pride 
or personal comfort; that happiness 
belongs to every one by the resource 
of Nature and the intent of God, 














THE MADONNA AND CHILD 


the unveiling of the new mural paintings by John S. 

Sargent in the Boston Public Library. For some 

months now the artist has been engaged in finishing 
this work and providing an adequate setting. This substan- 
tially completes the great scheme for a consistent mural 
decoration of the library arranged for by the architects, 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, something like twenty-five 
years ago. It was in 1895 that the first decorations were put 
in place: a section of the Abbey frieze for the Delivery 
Room, “The Quest of the Holy Grail,’ and the first install- 
ment of the Sargent decorations. Some years later the Abbey 
work was completed, a second instalment of the Sargent 
decorations was put in place, and the great series for the 
staircase hall by Puvis de Chavannes was finished. Altho 
three panels yet remain to be filled by Mr. Sargent, the 
effect of his work in the large staircase hall of the Special 
Libraries floor is already one of completion. 
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P \ HE grcat event of the year in American art has been 
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MASTERM 


BY SYLVESIER B 


AUTHOR OF “THE QUET OF T 


In its dimensions, long, narrow and with a barrel-arch . 
ceiling, the hall resembles one of the superbly decorated 
chapels often to be seen in European churches and palaces. 
The consistently carried out decorative scheme makes 4! 
impression of large and satisfying unity. Mr. Sargent’s aim 
has been to depict the development of the religious motives 
underlying the Scriptural beliefs of our civilization, as &- 
prest in the name chosen for the series: “Judaism an 
Christianity—a Sequence of Mural Decorations.” 

The series begins with the large composition filling the 
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THE MADONNA OF SORROWS 


' the remaining features of the series, the task involving 

R M UJ R A L S _ much painstaking research. 
This new work includes first the completion of the New 
Testament end with a series of panels depicting “the theme 
VES ER BAXTER of the Virgin.” This subject occupies the sides and ceiling 
ab a of the arch, serving as a rich framework for “The Redemp- 
QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL” tion.” As in the former, the traditional conceptions are ad- 
hered to, but the dogma being of later date the treatment 
adopted is in the freer forms of the Renaissance. In opposite 
niches of the walls are two contrasting conceptions of the 


arch, Old Testament end of the hall, the part first completed, 
ated showing the Jewish people turning away from the false 


ces. fods of polytheism to Jehovah, the one true God. Facing Virgin: “The Madonna and Child” and the “Mater Dolo- 


; an this section the New Testament end of the hall contains the rosa,” the Madonna of Sorrows. These important subjects 
aim work next completed: “The Dogma of the Redemption.” By- by our American master should rank with the great Ma- 
ives zantine in treatment, its main elements are the great Cruci- donnas of the world. 
ex- fix in relief, the three identical figures of the Godhead, and a Developed out of these two paintings, a series of ten 
and autiful frieze of angels balancing the celebrated “Frieze panels occupies the arch together with a large gold medal- 
of the Prophets” at the opposite end. Since placing these lion at the apex filled with low-reliefs. This series illustrates 
the Paintings Mr. Sargent has for some years been at work on the Mysteries of the Rosary: the Five Joyful, the Five Sor- 
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rowful, and the Five Glorious Myste- 
ries—the ecstasies of joy and of sorrow 
blending themselves in the transporting 
glorious mysteries of the medallion re- 
liefs—this part of the deccrative scheme 
culminating in the golden splendor of 
the Coronation of the Virgin. Paintings 
of related subsidiary figures and em- 
blems fill the spaces of the arch outside 
the panels. 

As the work progressed Mr. Sargent 
concluded that the sense of decorative 
unity demanded for the treatment of 
the hall called for a series of paintings 
in the six lunettes in the barrel-arch 
ceiling. Accordingly he has somewhat 
modified the architectural elements of 
the hall for the sake of an adequate 
setting. In this work he has entered 
upon the domains of architecture and 
ornamental design, as well as that of 
sculpture. 

The two lunettes are occupied by two 
trilogies devoted respectively to He- 
braic and Christian themes—the three 
Jewish subjects being “The Law,” “Gog 
and Magog” and “The Messianic Era”; 
the three Christian, “The Judgment,” 
“Hell,” and “The Passing of Souls into 
Heaven.” In the Christian trilogy there 


is a continuity of theme and a corre- 
sponding unity in composition; the Jew- 
ish trilogy is made up of three de- 
tached phases of tradition and doctrine, 
altho related by the fact that disregard 
of the Divine Law leads to the final 
destruction of the material world rep- 
resented by “Gog and Magog” (a sub- 
ject terribly suggestive of the present 
world conflict), while the return of the 
race to compliance with the Law brings 
the Messiah to lead it inte the Golden 
Age of a restored Eden. 

It seems safe to say that “The Law” 
will be recognized as the masterpiece of 
the whole decorative sequence, while 
for exquisite beauty “The Messianic 
Era” must rank high as an achieve- 
ment. In the Christian trilogy, as in the 
work at the New Testament end, tra- 
ditional conceptions have been followed 
with no attempt to modify historic the- 
ological tenets by modernistic interpre- 
tations. Mr. Sargent, however, has au- 
thorized the announcement that in the 
wall-paintings that remain to be done 
more freedom in treatment may be 
looked for. 

This great sequence exhibits Mr. Sar- 
gent’s genius in two ways that have 


not been so manifest in his fame as a 
painter of portraits: his passion for 
pure beauty in line, form, and color, 
released for ideal expression in the op- 
portunity here given; and the mastery 
of decorative synthesis in his remark- 
able fulfilment of the diverse demands 
made by this undertaking. As a decor- 
ative scheme the primary requirement 
has been the codrdination of the ele- 
ments in form and color called for. On 
a groundwork of soft grays represent- 
ed by the masonry of walls and ceiling 
we have dominant chords of red and 
green with splendid accentuations in 
gold, while the mural quality is con- 
veyed by a plastic treatment that re- 
tains the stone-like values of the ground 
tones. 

This plastic treatment is both act- 
ual and marvelously simulated, as 
in the abundance of mass and detail 
carried out in relief, and in the gener- 
ally sculpturesque conception of the 
main figure-elements. Whoever has had 
the privilege of watching Mr. Sargent 
at work has had convincing testimony 
that genius is the capacity for taking 
infinite pains. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


FERRETS AND SKUNKS FOR SALE 
BY ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


ITHOUT waiting for me to 

make the request, he reached 

down into a pen of wriggling 
young ferrets, caught one by the tail, 
pulled it up, rested its forefeet on the 
edge of the cage, and slipt his hand 
along the ferret’s body and got a firm 
grip back of its ears so it could not 
turn its head suddenly and bite. 

Thus did C. M. Sackett, manager of 
a big ferret colony “somewhere in 
America” (near Ashland, Ohio) intro- 
duce me to one of his bloodthirsty little 
rat killers. The ferret was about twelve 
inches in length, slim, and muscular, 
with white fur, short legs, a tail five 
inches long, small ears, a pointed nose, 
pink eyes, and strong, sharp teeth set 
in powerful jaws. 

“This barn,” he said as we walked 
along, “is one of three in this colony, 
and is similar to others used in this part 
of the country. It is 200 feet long, 12 
feet wide, with a 4 foot aisle, and has 
200 pens, each pen being 4 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 30 inches high. The 
ends next the aisle, as you see, are cov- 
ered with netting made of heavy wire. 
That accounts for the noise of the fer- 
rets as we walk along. They spring into 
the netting as if they were trying to 
escape, but that is not the case. They 
merely want to see what is coming. 

“We have capacity here for 4500 
ferrets a season. We sell them to hun- 
ters and to hotel men. A ferret is 
utterly fearless, and will attack an an- 
imal many times its size. A rabbit 
hunter will carry a trained ferret in 
a bag, and when a rabbit runs into a 
hole the ferret is put into the hole to 
chase the rabbit out. As the rabbit 
leaves the hole it is either shot or 


caught. Ferrets are coming into gen- 
eral use in the West in hunting gophers, 
and prairie dogs. As rat catchers they 
have no equal. Rats are mortally afraid 
of ferrets, and as soon as a ferret is 
put in a barn, house or boat harboring 
rats, there is a quick exodus of ro- 
dents. Ferrets will also attack and kill 
big rats singly, but their chief value is 
in causing rats to leave a building in a 
drove. They are far better than rat 
poison, for when using ferrets there is 
no danger of dead rats lodging in the 
walls where they cannot be reached 
and removed. Ferret fur, commonly 
known as fitch, is slowly coming into 
use, and doubtless some day there will 
be a big market for ferret furs.” 

















MANAGER OF THE FERRET COLONY 


“Does it cost very much to start in 
the business of raising ferrets?” 

“Not very much. A pair can be pur- 
chased for about $5, the price differing 
according to the season, and as they 
breed twice a year with litters ranging 
from four to six, they will increase rap- 
idly. The trouble is that very few know 
just how to care for such animals. 
They are as sensitive as babies, and 
die off easily when they take sick. Fer- 
ret farms are always from three to 
five miles from town, so the town’s dogs 
cannot spread distemper among the 
ferrets. There is a big and growing 
market for ferrets, but it takes long 
experience to know how to handle them. 
One year I had to send back $900 be- 
cause I did not have enough ferrets in 
stock and could not buy enough from 
neighboring colonies to fill my orders.” 

After we had gone the rounds Sack- 
ett took me into a part of the barn not 
entirely devoted to rat killers. 

“What do you think of those beau- 
ties,” he asked with a twinkle in his 
eye, pointing to a pen. One glance was 
enough. I caught my nose and jumped 
back, while Sackett laughed heartily. 

He had introduced me to a pen of 
skunks! 

The pen was full of the restless little 
black and white animals, running to 
and fro. One of them, I remember, had 
a beautiful bushy black and white tail 
that curled up over his back like a 
plume. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Sackett, en- 
couragingly. “They can’t shoot. They 
have been deodorized. You know there 
is a growing demand for skunk fur, 
and I am getting in line to supply the 
demand.” 
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NEWS-PICTORIA 


What does winter mean to you? 
If it’s skiing, yow’ll probably 
wish you were Morris Roko, 
taking the jump at the Toy- 
town (Massachusetts) carnival 











































Ice-boating is good fun, too, with all the 
exhilaration of speed and risk enough to be 
interesting. To manage a sharp turn like the 
racing boat above isn’t as easy as it looks 


A rather cruel contrast—this picture of an 
Austrian sentinel in the Carpathians. Win- 
ter is the time for action and it’s hard to 
imagine a more desolate job than his 
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Photographs Oopyright by Internatiunal Filn 
And here is a snow scene that might be our own North Woods. But the men with guns are really French war scouts 


























© Newman Travel Talks and Brown & Dawson 


Rumors of war—and war. Above: some Japanese schoolboys going thru their daily setting up drill under an army officer 
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Another view of militarism. A remarkable photograph of “the curtain of fire,” frequently mentioned in the dispatches, 
and adopted by both armies to clear the way for infantry attack. It is a poignant picture of war’s devastation 
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Central News 
Modern warfare isn’t entirely machine-made yet. Here, for instance, are some “dogs of war’ setting out to save the wounded 
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In the trenches are “Liason” dogs, to carry important messages. And pigeons have proved more trustworthy than wireless 
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Central News 


The camel, Kipling’s “hairy, scairy oont,” has his share in this war, too—in this case pumping water for the Tommies 
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Mr. Perley Morse’s criticism of gov- 
ernment methods in a recent issue of 
The Independent has called forth the 
following interesting rejoinder from 
Mr. E. Johannes, disbursing clerk, of 
the Department of Commerce: 


The writer of the article reaches the 
conclusion that the Government is not get- 
ting a dollar’s worth for every dollar ex- 
pended. Sight is lost of the fact that the 
Government is not a profit making institu- 
tion, and the writer of the article falls into 
the error common to many accountants 
that a business or an operation which does 
not show a dollar and cents profit in its 
accounting methods is a business which is 
not profitably conducted. Many Govern- 
ment activities deal with problems the 
solution of which brings large benefits to 
the people of the country which it repre- 
sents, but no dollar and cents value to such 
profits can be set up because nowhere in 
Government accounting do they appear. 

Scientific men in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards after a careful analysis and study de- 
veloped methods making available to the 
aay maker American clays which be 
ore could not be used. The result is that 
American manufacturers have established 
factories for the use of American clays in 
making pottery heretofore exclusively pur- 
chased abroad, benefiting the manufactur- 
er, the owner of the clay land and the pur- 
chaser. Where can the Government set up 
in a ledger a profit on this activity? 

Each year millions of fish are hatched 
by the Bureau of Fisheries, and planted in 
the waters of the United States. These fish 
are produced at large cost and the debit 
side of the Government ledger shows this 
expense, but we cannot set up on the other 
side the value to the people of the United 
States of these fish. The lobster industry, 
presteates and almost wiped out. on the 

ew England coast, has been reéstablished 
by the Government. This activity cost 
money, a debit in the Government ledger, 
but you cannot show the benefit resulting 
to the people of the United States as a 
credit on the same ledger. 

The tile fish industry established by 
the Bureau of Fisheries at a cost of ap- 
premmpetey $1,200,000, has resulted in the 

atching and marketing of fish whose value 
average from $500, to $600,000 each 
year, not on a Government ledger but to 
the people of the United States, 

Criticism of the Government buying 
method is made, but sight is lost of the 
fact that the thing complained of as not 
existing does exist. There is a central con- 
tracting and purchasing agency, which was 
established by Congress June 17, 1910. This 
agency has standardized supplies and makes 
avnual contracts for the whole service. The 
catalog of the articles purchased in this 
manner by the Government is a printed 
volume of 460 quarto pages, which contains 
a list of supplies ranging from pencils and 
pens to automobile trucks and hospital 
equipment. In many cases the Government 
buys more cheaply and more accurately 
than private concerns. 

In the concluding statement in the arti- 
cle the inference is left that Government 
accounting methods are based upon slipshod 
and haphazard methods. This is not so. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury keeps 
books of general account of receipts and 
expenditures, and a controlling account 
with each Government department, which 
is kept in balance with the books of each 
department. Under his direction the Gov- 
ernment accounts are being continually 
audited. It is true that the Government 
does not use the budget system, but that 
is due to our system of government which 
does not contemplate at the present time 
the use of a budget as the basis of expendi- 
tures. The law carefully defines the steps 
necessary to call to the attention of Con- 
gress the need for appropriations for the 
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various activities of the Government, and 
it is Congress alone which determines the 
extent to which such recommendations for 
appropriations shall be accepted. 


o4 

Mr. Henry Woodhouse, governor of 
the Aero Club of America, who was one 
of the delegates from the National Insti- 
tute of Efficiency to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Civie Association, 
held in Washington in December, said 
many things about aerial efficiency that 
would have sounded Wellsian from one 
less authoritative. “The time has come,” 
he remarked, “when every city must 
establish aerodromes, terminals where 
aircraft passengers and merchandise 
can land. Considering that we have 
aeroplanes capable of traveling easily 
at a speed of 125 miles an hour, others 
capable of lifting fifteen tons and that 
the development in aeronautics proceeds 
at a tremendous pace, we must admit 
that the aerodrome is as logical an in- 
stitution in a city as the railroad sta- 
tion. We are growing near to the time 
when we shall have air-liners. We have 
the engineers to build them, large relia- 
ble motors to drive them, instruments 
to operate them, the aviators to pilot 
them. There are also financiers ready to 
finance the establishing of air lines and 
operate scores of these big liners.” 

“Aerial transportation,” added Mr. 
Woodhouse, “will lead to beautify- 
ing the tops of cities and towns. 
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A CORPORATION PRESIDENT’ WHO 
PRACTISES EFFICIENCY 


Alfred C. Bedford, just elected president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Elevated terminals will come with the 
employment of dirigibles first, and then 
with the advent of the hovering aero- 
plane, which does not yet exist but is 
sure to come. The present high frames 
of buildings, such as the Grand Centra] 
and Pennsylvania stations in New York, 
will be fitted as aero landing places.” 
The convention, by the way, was so 
interested that Mr. Woodhouse was 
urged to “go on” when the regular time 
limit had been reached—and he oblig- 
ingly did go on for some little time. 


Pgh 

“He made it his business to know all 
about the job that was just ahead of 
his”—that is the secret, in the opinion 
of those who know him, of the rise of 
Joseph Dixon Lewis from the position 
of office boy to that of controller of 
three concerns with a total capitaliza- 
tion of $150,000,000. These concerns are 
the N. K. Fairbank Company, of Chi- 
cago, whose office he first entered thirty 
years ago and whose president he has 
just become; the American Cotton Oil 
Company, and the Union Seed and 
Fertilizer Company. Mr. Lewis is not 
so willing to attribute his success to a 
single principle. He has quite a number 
of business life maxims, such as: “Rise 
early, work late, play hard, be merry, 
don’t worry and be good.” 


+ 
ss 
Mr. A. C. Bedford is another business 

man who attributes his succcss mainly 
to hard work. He was lately made presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, the triumph of a career 
which began humbly thirty-four years 
ago with a clerkship in a dry goods 
store. 

© 

ss 

Among the delegates appointed by 

National Institute of Efficiency to the 
annual session of the American Mining 
Congress, held at Chicago during No- 
vember last, was Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
president of Lehigh University, and a 
member of the Institute’s Board of 
Governors, who contributed to the pro- 
ceedings an effective paper discussing 
the position of engineers toward the 
question of water power development 
in the West. 


* 
ss 


Another of the delegates, Rear- 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, who is also a 
member of the Board of Governors, was 
invited to address the Congress on the 
reservation of oil lands for the navy. 
In his own unavoidable absence, Rear- 
Admiral Peary very appropriately 
secured the attendance at the Congress 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who gave a 
widely-quoted address on the subject 
upon which Rear-Admiral Peary was 
first invited to speak. 
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Enters a new business at 


*100,000 a year 

















The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale grocery concern 


had gathered to select a new president. 


A keen, broad-minded director arose and said: “‘I know the 
man we want.”’ He named the president of a great National Bank. 


“What!” cried one astonished director, ““what does a banker 


know about our business?” 


“This man knows more than just banking,”’ 
“Banking, like wholesaling, is only one phase of business. This 
man is not limited to any one field. He knowsallthe departments | 
of business—finance, economics, organization, selling,accounting.” | 
They discussed the matter from all standpoints. Finally they ‘ 


unanimously agreed to get him if they could. 


The banker accepted the presidency of the wholesale grocery 


concern at a salary of $100,000. 


In a surprisingly short time he had completely reorganized the whole concern. 





was the answer. / 9. 


New, well-planned office short cuts replaced the old, roundabout methods. 


Means of shipment and distribution were completely 
revolutionized. And today this company is reaping the bene- 
fits of the changes made in the form of increased dividends 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 


The inspiring success of this banker, in a business 
totally new to him, was the result of his broad business 
training. His greatness lay in his knowledge of business 
fundamentals. Each move, each decision he made, was 


Do you know why most inexperienced promoters 
fail trying to raise money for a new business, and 
how to avoid their mistakes 


Poe eee ESO SOSEOSE CIO I TY 


Do you know the vital cifference to a business 
man between “getting a loan” and “discounting 
his note,’’ and when each is necessary 


sense eeeeee 


The knowledge that carries men thru 


You cannot catalog the answers to these broad questions. 
Circumstances vary. But the big underlying principles always 
temain the same. It is the knowledge of the basic principles that 
carries men thru to success. 

It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 50,000 business 
men today. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute gives you a logical foundation on which to build 
your future business knowledge and experience. All departments of 
business are covered and presented to you in interesting, practical form. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled in the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute along with ambitious young clerks in 
theiremploy. Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men as H, C. 
Osborn, President, American Multigraph Sales Co.,; Melville W. 
Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President 
of the American Rolling Mills; Wm. H. Ingersoll, Marketing 
Manager of the biggest watch company in the world; N. A. Haw- 
kins, General Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Co,—and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Can you answer a letter of complaint so as to 
satisfy the complainant and yet preserve the 


firm's presthgs..cccccccccccccccccccccces nwélkibemees ? 


What are the essentials a business man should 
watcn ior and satisfy himself on before he signs 
his name to a business paper...... Cvccccccece 


backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp of the why and the 
how of the problems he had to solve. 


The problems this man had to face were far more 
complicated than those listed below. Yet these com- 
paratively simple problems are the very rocks upon 
which business careers are smashed. Sooner or later, 
you too, will meet these questions. How will you 
answer them? 


By comparison of a seriesof fi jalstat 4, 
can you tell whether the business is going as it 
should, and then put your finger on the weakness 
or strength shown 





Can you analyze the market of a proposition so 
as to tell accurately whether it will becheaper to sell 
coved direct by mail, or thru usual trade c: ? 


Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,’’ copy of which we will send you free, will repay you 
many times over. It will help measure what you know—what you 
don’t know, and what you should know—to make success sure. 
If you feel uncertain of yourself,if you long for bigger responsibilities, 
power, influence, money—this Course and Service will fit you to 
grasp the opportunities that are bound to come to those who are 
prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
571 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FAR SOUTH IN FICTION 

Lovers of the old-fashioned leisurely 
novel rich in naive descriptions of food 
and clothes and customs, the novel 
that takes time to reveal personalities 
and the interaction of many lives, 
should read El Supremo, A Romance of 
the Great Dictator of Paraguay, by 
Edward Lucas White. The dictator, 
called “El Supremo,” was Don Jose 
Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, who 
reigned over Paraguay from 1813 to 
1840, one of the most remarkable men 
of the age in which he lived. Mr. 
White has enriched our literature by 
giving us this absorbing account of 
the man as history and legend show 
him, of his court and the plots and 
conspiracies that surrounded him. 
Poniards in the hands of temperamen- 
tal gentlemen and ladies flash thru 
the story and punctuate the piquant 
and fascinating conversations of the 
dictator with his young American 
friend, William Hawthorne. This novel 
is one to read all day and all night 
until it is finished. 


El Supremo, by E. L. White. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.90. 


DISRAELI 

Without question Disraeli was the 
most interesting figure in the political 
life of England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Even his opponents admitted that 
he was everlastingly interesting, at no 
matter what stage of his quite uncon- 
ventional and oftentimes audacious po- 
litical, literary and social career. There 
can be few of Disraeli’s political oppo- 
nents now left in England; few men 
who faced him either in the House of 
Commons or the House of Lords. Those 
of his old opponents who do survive 


must admit after reading the fourth 
volume of the Monypenny-Buckle bio- 
graphy that Disraeli, in his long politi- 
cal life, did much more than merely 
make himself interesting. 

In the years from 1846 to 1867 he, 
almost single-handed, created a nation- 
al party out of the wreck of the old 
Tory party. A party that had a policy 
as well as numerical strength in the 
constituencies and in parliament was 
as necessary to the political well-being 
of Great Britain after 1846 as a king 
or a queen on the throne is necessary 
to the constitutional system of Eng- 
land as it has been developed since the 
revolution of 1688. 

Disraeli furnished the old Tory 
party with a policy that appealed to 
the English people. Numerical strength 
in the constituencies came almost im- 
mediately in the train of a national 
policy; and history records that Dis- 
raeli was the creator of the modern 
Conservative party—the party that was 
in power for twenty-three out of the 
forty-seven years that now lie between 
the second reform of the parliamentary 
representation in 1867 and the out- 
break of the war in August, 1914. 

The old Tory party was a corpse 
until as late as 1857. The beginning 
of its new and larger life came in the 
next ten years. This is the period that 
is covered with much detail in Volume 
IV of the biography; and for this rea- 
son this volume is likely to prove both 
the most interesting and the most in- 
forming of the series. Disraeli’s strug- 
gles were at an end when he became 
premier in 1868; and while he was 
still pushing forward in the political 
world, or still engaged in securing so- 


cial recognition, there was a vivid in- 
terest in his career that is not so fully ° 
sustained after he had become pre- 
mier, when he was the Queen’s favorite 
prime minister, and in sight of an 
earldom. 

Mrs. Disraeli was always interesting 
for reasons quite distinct from those 
that explain popular interest in Dis- 
raeli himself; and there is more of 
Mrs. Disraeli in Volume IV than in 
any of the preceding volumes. 


Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, by 
W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. Vol. iv. 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 


A BOOK OF BURLESQUES 
The cleverness of H. L. Mencken, the 
barbed force of his satire and the keen 
thrusts of his wit are never-failing at- 
tributes of his writing. His is the criti- 
cism valuable for its stimulating ex- 
pression of opinion rather than for any 
essential fairness of its judgments. In 
A Book of Burlesques is some of Mr. 
Mencken’s most entertaining work, 
skilfully depicted fantasies of life “as 
is.” One of the funniest is the bur- 
lesque “From the Programme of a 
Concert,” with a translation of the 
German source of a symphonic poem 
after the manner of concert programs: 
How long brood you now 
On thy disaster? 
Give heed! You hatch me soon 
An egg, 
From your long lamentation out of. 
“Litanies for the Overlooked,” “See- 
ing the World,” “A Genealogical Chart 
of the Uplift” are all smart fun. But 
perhaps the most dexterous satire of 
the collection is “The Artist—A Drama 
Without Words,” in which the Great 
Pianist, several hundred women, six 
critics, the six other men and a jani- 














WINTER IN THE MARSH |. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I strode thru the depth of the marsh in the stark winter-tide of the year; 

The pools were as glass, and the grass was umber and shriveled and sere; 

And the trees waved their skeleton arms in the whirl and the swirl of the flaw, 
While around there was never a sound save the crow with its ominous “caw”; 
The land seemed the land of the lost, of despair, desolation and dole, 

And its gloom, like an evil at night, crept into the room of my soul. 


Then a word, like a bird in the dusk, when the shadows have mantled the hill, 
Made a song,—just a word,—but I felt the dead heart in me tremble and thrill, 
Thrill to life, and my fibers and thews were as those of one ready to leap, 

For I knew, on a sudden, the dolor was but as the blessing of sleep, 

The slumber of sod and of rush and of fern and of leaf on the tree, 

And they waited but only the word to burst from their bonds and be free. 


And the word, it shall come on a day when the wind shall blow up from the south, 
With the winnow of shimmering wings, and a slim pipe of gold at its mouth; 

It may be at droop of the dusk, or it may be at lift of the sun, 

But all of earth’s tendrils shall quicken, and all of earth’s waters shall run. 
God molded the word, and He spake it to be a transfiguring thing, 

A joy in man’s ears and a symbol eternal, the magical “Spring!” 


From “Ballads Patriotic and Romantic,” by Clinton Scollard. Published by Laurence J. Gomme. $1.50. 
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tor give their unspoken meditations on 
an afternoon musicale. 

These sketches have somewhat the 
flavor of Stephen Leacock’s, but they 
aré sharper, less good-humored and 
for the most part cynical. 


A Book of Burlesques, by H. L. Mencken. 
John Lane Company. $1.25. 


A POET’S POET 

It is seldom that one meets a transla- 
tion so full of the charm of words, the 
grace of phrase, as this putting into 
English by Adéle Lewisohn of an essay 
on Edgar Allan Poe by Hanns Heinz 
Ewers. The swift, delicate, precise sen- 
tences give no sense of translation, and 
it needs not the introduction to assure 
the reader that this German writer is 
artist in soul and poet in craft. His 
enthusiastic study, rather his pean 
in praise of Poe, is a distinct contribu- 
tion to our growing critical literature 
on the poet, and the view of the tales as 
merely masterpieces of pot boilers is 
novel judgment to our ears. 


Edgar Allan Poe, by H. H. Ewers, tr. Adéle 
Lewisohn. W. B. Huebsch. 60 cents. 


HOW TO HELP 

Mr. Philip Davis has collected and 
edited an admirable series of essays 
covering a large part of The Field of 
Social Service. The background of 
social work, community problems, social 
agencies, the relation of the community 
to the child, and a score of other topics 
are discussed by the best authorities 
and most experienced workers in their 
respective departments of labor. The 
volume well fulfills the double purpose 
of its editor, which was to throw some 
light on the larger social readjustments 
now taking place, and to sketch the 
many types of social service and agen- 
cies which are making these adjust- 
ments possible. While treating none of 
the subjects exhaustively, the book will 
furnish a broad introduction for the 
beginner, and will reveal to those de- 
sirous of sharing in some form of 
social service the opportunities and 
possibilities as well as the methods that 
may be followed. This is a valuable ad- 
dition to the Welfare Series. 


The Field of Social Service, by Philip Davis, 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


ABOVE THE BATTLE 

The award of the Nobel prize in 
literature to Romain Rolland is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, since he is one of 
the few authors belonging to the bel- 
ligerent nations who have retained a 
sense of internationalism thruout the 
terrible conflict. Before the war, in his 
famous novel of “Jean-Christophe,” he 
tried to cultivate a better understand- 
ing between the French and German 
people, and since the war he has been 
in Switzerland engaged in promoting 
the exchange of wounded prisoners, and 
providing for the wants of the in- 
terned. 

The volume Au-dessus de la Mélée, 
which has just been translated as 
Above the Battle, consists of various 
articles and letters addrest to both 
sides, protesting against the unreason- 
ing hatred that has sprung up in con- 




















There’s winter sport too—in a 


KODAK 


Outdoors with skates and skis and coasting, when 
the trees are snow laden and great drifts tell the tale of 
last night’s storm, there are pictures well worth taking. 


And indoors there are group pictures and home por- 
traits, by daylight or flashlight and in the long winter 
evenings, when rain and sleet make the outdoors 
impossible, there’s good fun in developing and printing. 
Every step is simple by the Kodak system. 


Catalog free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
RocuHEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Cight Great Short Stories 


HE Short Story is now the most popular type of fiction. It appears in a variety of forms in the pages of 
| our newspapers, magazines and books. It is read by all classes of people. It is universal in its appeal. 
The influence of the Short Story, fortunately, is almost always directed toward that which is good— 
manliness, honor, self-sacrifice—idealism in some form. 

From an educational point of view the Short Story is the most interesting type of literature that can 
be put in the hands of our high school students. It is direct, vivid, forceful, appealing, and without undue 
effort it can be mastered as a whole. 

Our high school students should know the great American Short Stories. They should know some- 
thing of the trend of American fiction. They should have some knowledge of the types into which Short 
Stories may be divided. 

Above everything else, our high school students should be influenced toward reading the best Short Stories. 

The most recent syllabi in English have recommended the reading of a number of Short Stories. In 
harmony, therefore, with present movements in the teaching of English, and in the interests of good edu- 
cation generally, THE INDEPENDENT, beginning with the number for March 5, 1917, will publish EIGHT 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SHORT STORIES—a different story every week for eight consecu- 
tive weeks. The stories to be published represent every period of American literature since the founding of 
the United States, and illustrate eight distinct types of the Short Story. Every story will be preceded by an 
introduction of several hundred words pointing out the characteristic excellence of the story, telling some- 
thing concerning its relation to the general type, and giving information concerning the author and his work. 

Teachers will find this series of Short Stories, and the comments upon them, an unparalleled help in awaken- 
ing the interest of their pupils in the study of English. The eight stories are as follows: 


1. The Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra, by Washing- 





ton Irving. 
An old-world romance, delightful for its tender- 
ness and charm and the richness of its word 
music—a beautiful example of the easy-going 
narrative that preceded the Short Story of today. 

2. The Ambitious Guest, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
A story of New England meditation set against 
a background of familiar New England scenery. 
Of all American stories one of the most nearly 
perfect examples of development, proportion 
and suggestive effect. A precursor of the real- 
ism and the romance of today. 

3. The Masque of the Red Death, by Edgar Allan Poe. 
A story of the picturesque and the symbolic, 
with words and thought so closely united that 
the whole story gives the effect of richly sug- 
gestive melancholy music. A story showing the 
influence of German romance. 

4. The Outcasts of Poker Flat, by Francis Bret Harte. 
A strongly original American story, vivid in its 
realism, striking in its local color, and so deeply 
sympathetic in character revelation that it 
reaches the noblest elements in life. 


5. The Lady or the Tiger, by Frank R. Stockton. 
A story of ingenious plot, cleverly devised, 
clearly and briefly presented, and founded ulti- 
mately upon character analysis. 

6. The Gift of the Magi, by O. Henry. 
A story of humble life in a great city, reveal- 
ing the humor and the pathos that lie in small 
events. Clever in construction and quick in 
character analysis. A type of the Short Story 

. in one of its most recent forms. 

7. A Wasted Day, by Richard Harding Davis. 
A story of modern city life, representing many 
sides of character, portraying outward realities, 
but turning most attention upon the inner life. 
An artistic example of the higher type of mod- 
ern realism. 

8. The Revolt of Mother, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

‘ A story of rural New England life, exact in de- 
tail, full of humor and satire, kindly and sincere, 
and fundamental in its presentation of character 
types. An unusually good example of effective 
realism and well balanced construction. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers a Short Story Medal for the best essay from any school in the United 
States on “The Development of the American Short Story,” the essay to be based upon the eight intro- 
ductory articles and the eight representative Short Stories printed in THE INDEPENDENT. Any Amer- 
ican school, private or public, elementary or secondary, may take part in the contest, but the medal cannot 
be awarded unless ten pupils at least compete from that school. Every competitor must complete an orig- 
inal essay of from 500 to 2,500 words and hand it to the judges by May tenth. 

In elementary schools the school authorities shall select three judges from the faculty, pupils or out- 
siders (including no contestants). In secondary schools the contestants themselves may select any three 
judges they may wish except a contestant. 

This contest is open free to all schools. A subscription to THE INDEPENDENT is not obligatory. 
If 1,000 schools take part in this contest, 1,000 medals will be awarded. Your school does not have to com- 
pete with any other school. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 4oth Street, New York: 


We wish to enter THE INDEPENDENT Short Story Contest for American Schools. Please reserve a medal 
for my pupils. 


Signed 
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sequence of the war. He is entirely 
French in his sympathies. He is not 
blind to German brutality and aggres- 
siveness, but he does not believe that 
Germany has suddenly divested her- 
self of all the virtues which formerly 
the world admired. A man who can 
write in the spirit of the following 
passage while immersed in the horrors 
of war is no ordinary person: 

For the finer spirits of Europe there are 
two dwelling-places: our earthly father- 
land, and that other City of God. Of the 
one we are’ the guests, of the other the 
builders. To the one let us give our lives 
and our faithful hearts; but neither family, 
friend, nor fatherland, nor aught that we 
love has power over the spirit. The spirit 
is the light. It is our duty to lift it above 
tempests, and thrust aside the clouds which 
threaten to obscure it; to build higher and 
stronger, dominating the injustice and 
hatred of nations, the walls of that city 
wherein the souls of the whole world may 
assemble. 

This volume is excluded from France 
by the censorship, but some day France 
will again be proud of Romain Rolland. 


Above the Battle, by Romain Rolland. Open 
Court Publishing Company. $1. 


THE COURSE OF A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

Paul the Dauntless, by Basil Ma- 
thews, contains the life of the great 
Apostle, told in story form. The writcr 
incorporatcs the historical matcrials of 
the New Testament, and seeks to pre- 
sent only those phases of life and 
natural surroundings which.Paul would 
most probably have met with during 
his carccr as a boy in Tarsus, a stu- 
dent of the law in Jerusalem, and an 
ardent promoter of the new cult of the 
Nazarene. Mr. Mathews prepared for 
writing his book not only by a careful 
study of the biblical litcrature and re- 
cent archeological investigations, but 
by extensive travel over the routes 
taken by the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
The volume is written in a spirited 
style and abounds in picturesque de- 
scriptions of scenery and thrilling ad- 
venture. A large number of illustra- 
tions in color as well as in black and 
white from drawings and photographs 
add interest to a very delightful and 
stimulating book. The life of Paul be- 
comes more vivid and effective when 
presented in this way rather than in 
the historical thcological manncr. 


Paul the Dauntless, by Basil Mathews: F. H. 
Revell & Co. $2. 


FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The Manhood of the Master is a choice 
series of daily readings, meditations and 
discussions of qualities in Jesus’ charac- 
ter. (Y. M.C. A. Press, 50 cents.) 


The first attempt in English to analyze 
the self-consciousness of Jesus in its dual 
aspects, human and divine, comes from the 
pen of Anson Phelps Stokes, in an outline 
study entitled What Jesus Christ Thought 
of Himself. It combines reverent attitude 
of mind with acceptance of the main re- 
sults of modern scholarship. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.) 


War among so many of the so-called 
Christian nations of the earth has natur- 
ally raised the question What Is a Chris- 
tian? John W. Powell seeks to give a satis- 
fying answer by an open-minded discussion 
of the Christian’s fundamental faith, the 
ethics of Jesus and the relation of the 









f ave: L K 
She ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 


Within your reach? YES! 


The very same stone that has been used for many years in the 
finest buildings, both public and private, in every state in the 
Union—a natural stone so remarkable that if you are about to 
build or are interested in building, you should certainly know 
all about it. The U.S.Government is one of the biggest users 
of this “Aristocrat of Building Materials.” Yet it is even more 
reasonable in price than artificial materials. 


You are familiar with buildings built of Indiana Limestone, but 
probably do not know it by name. It probably never occurred to 
you that this beautiful material is quarried in such quantities 
that the price is within your easy reach. 


You do know that nothing in the world gives the impression 
of dignity, costliness, refinement and beauty like natural stone, 
the genuine handiwork of nature, and we want you to know 
about Indiana Limestone, “The Aristocratof Building Materials,” 
to hold a piece in your hand, and to decide for yourself about 
the new building. (See FREE OFFER below). 


FOR THE NEW 


YES—of course. A list of thefinest Indiana 
Limestone homes reads like a society blue- 
ook. Indiana Limestone is a badge of 
distinguished taste, whether for cottage or 
mansion. The best architects use it also 
for the trimmings of brick houses and for 
porches even on wooden houses. 








YES—for the very finest apartments use 
Indiana Limestone from sidewalk to roof, 
or one story Limestone and the rest brick. 
Natural Indiana Limestone trim, porches 
and doorways, add the final touch of ele- 
ce to the brick apartment, and in renting 
class pays cash.” 





YES—where is the wonderful product of 
nature more appropriate than in a church? 
What is more certain to express the high 
function of the edifice than Indiana Lime- 
stone? Let us send a sample and book to 
each of the committee, pastor or others 
interested. 


YES—the greatest architects have used 
millions of cubic feet in a host of the 
great buildings in America—for example 
the Grand Central Terminal (N.Y.), and 
business, hotel, bank and public buildings, 
great and small—EVERYWHERE! By no 
means fail to investigate Indiana Limestone. 


FREE—} andsome paperweight of Indiana 
: Limestone showing several finishes 
with a handsomely illustrated interesting booklet 


Send for them today. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’'S ASS'N 
P. Oo. BOX 211 BEDFORD, IND. 
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If You Lived 


As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


The cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenuous life 


in the open, 


His digestive apparatus was suited to 


that kind of an existence, 


You inherit from the cave man the same internal mechanism, 
but youeat different food and youlead a different kind of u life, 


Hence 


the almost universal prevalence of constipation and 


its constant menace to health. 


Your problem is to adjust that “cave man” internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and concentrated food of civilized 


man, 


NUJOL accomplishes this adjustment by preventing the 


bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn’t upset the ordinary processes of digestion 
and it doesn’t form a habit, 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. Refuse 
substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package. 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
Dept. 12 





name and address plainly on the margin below. 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
a7th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


P SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
PATEN Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 

ent Book Iree, 
George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 












pose to earn it. 


asking 





| 





HAVE A RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest pur- 
Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough 
Se direction and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction sup- 
Be plies the first, and our Co-operation Bureau fulfills the second. Large 
numbers have availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable 

x degree. Investigate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salary drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the 
collection business as [ teach it is not safe, sure and dignified as a 
bank, or any other profitab'e business, you are mistaken and I will 
rove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahead. No essential branch of 
eae ode is so limitless, or less crowded, No business may be built so 
large without investment of capital. I will gladly send you for the 


**POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
=] It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more, Write for it NOW. 
W. A. SHRYER, Pres., AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 625 State St., Detroit, Mich. 











Christian ideals to war, wealth and per- 
sonal character A good book for the times, 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.) 


“The Wayfarers Library” is a tastily 
made series of volumes, to which two 
worthy and valuable additions have just 
been made, T'he Sermon on the Mount, by 
3ishop Gore, and Thoughts on Life and 
Religion, by the late Prof. Max Miiller. 
These are both classics of present-day in- 
terest. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 40 cents each.) 


Edgar J. Goodspeed has performed a 
worthy service for instruction classes and 
beginners in the study of the New Testa- 
ment books and writers by setting forth 
The Story of the New Testament. The vol- 
ume will be of great value in giving to the 
layman a short and readable account of the 
modern view of the origin, purpose and 
place in Christian history of these sacred 
— (University of Chicago Press, 


TRANSLATIONS 


We may no longer study the classics in 
college, but the Loeb Classical Library is 
helping us to enjoy them afterward, which 
is as important. The new volumes are one 
of Plutarch, one of Plautus including five 
plays, Vol. IL of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 

fol. I of the prose translation of Virgil 
and Marcus Aurelius, this the ninth ren- 


dering into English, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50 each.) 


The translation by Mumford Jones of 
Heine’s poem, 7T'he North Sea, has reson- 
auce and value just as English verse. The 
German text accompanies the translation 
and in the introductory essay on the poet 
Dr. Jones comments that altho Heine was 
not the first German poet to sing the 
splendor of the sea, yet, “not until Die 
Nordsee does the salt breath of the ocean 
really sweep thru any German poet that I 


know.” (Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., $1.) 


The Rime Nuove of Giosué Carducci has 
been translated into correctly metrical and 
careful English verse by Laura Fullerton 
Gilbert. A more magical and imaginative 
use of words would have given this book 
distinction and made it a more creditable 
— (Boston: Richard G, Badger, 

-20 


Heralded as the clearest voice in Scan- 
dinavian poetry, with the powers and 
beauty of Burns, Shelley, Heine and Kip- 
ling combined, comes Gustaf Fréding his 
Poems, translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork. Altho these must lose by translation, 
they are yet strong, colorful, and dramatic, 
not without the tragic note of Ibsen and 
Lagerlof. (The Macmillan Company, $1.25.) 


Dr. Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur has made 
a scholarly translation of The Prose Edda 
of Snorri Sturluson from the old Icelandic 
of the early thirteenth century. This should 
attract three classes of readers, students 
of Scandinavian history, myth and litera- 
ture; lovers of folklore and the primitive 
simplicities in language and literature; and 
poets. (American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, $1.50.) 


Translations of verse in verse are seldom 
satisfactory; too often they reproduce the 
exact meaning of the original at the ex- 
pense of its art. The authorized translation 
of Brand, the dramatic poem which is said 
to have first made Henrik Ibsen famous. 
has something of this difficulty, tho Miles 
M. Dawson has translated it with remark- 
able care and at times with real inspira- 
tion. (Boston: Four Seas Company, $1.50.) 


ESSAYS 


John Webster and the Elizabethan 
Drama, the “dissertation” with which 
Rupert Brooke won his Fellowship at 
King’s College, makes enquiry into the 
theater’s meanings, Elizabethan drama 
origins, and shows an unusual understand- 
ing of Webster’s means and methods. Con- 
crete, convincing, more widely illuminating 
than its mere subject; but, in places, care- 
less, contradictoiy, over-enthusiastic, too. 


~-- 
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There are flashes of perhaps a greater 
genius than the one being studied. (John 
Lane Company, $1.50.) 


Libraries, by John Cotton Dana, is a 
collection of suggestive articles and ad- 
dresses by the wide-awake chief of the 
wide-awake Newark Library. The book has 
value for any one who in any way has to 
do with the management of public libraries, 
and it is interesting to other folk, even to 
the reviewers whose sins it catalogs. (White 
Plains, N. Y.: Wilson, $1.80.) 


Personality in German Literature Before 
Luther, by Kuno Francke, discloses (very 
slowly, scholarly and dully) the gradual 
rise and spread of individualism in Ger- 
man character, as exprest in minnesong 
and epic, in mystic and religious fervors, 
in folksong, ballad and satire, in Easter 
and Passion plays, and finally in the Hu- 
manist movement. The treatment is con- 
crete, but pro-German with its superlative 
praise for almost everything of German 
origin. (Harvard University Press, $1.25.) 


In The Social Criticism of Literature, 
Professor Buck, of Vassar, inquires into 
and extracts the good from the different 
forms of criticism to the end that critics 
may “heighten the reader’s conscious life 
by increasing his capacity to read,” and 
that each reader may gradually become his 
own critic. The book sees both literature 
and criticism as evolutionary, not static, 
and is a clarifying introduction to a new 
sr) larger method. (Yale University Press, 


ESPECIALLY WOMEN 


1000 Shorter Ways Around the House 
has the earmarks of the ‘Household Hint’ 
column. It advises on every topic from how 
to get at the sardines to vaseline as a hair 
tonic. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 


In Clothing for Women, Laura A. Baldt 
kas prepared a most useful book both to 
home workers and schools. It discusses and 
illustrates fabriés, laces, colors, designs as 
well as give directions and diagrams for 
economical and correct cutting, and for all 
sorts of stitching. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $2.) 


Plenty of practical information and some 
good advice is to be found in The Ambi- 
tious Woman in Business, by Eleanor Gil- 
bert, who considers the general status of 
women in business and analyzes the pos- 
sibilities of many of the fields in which 
they are employed. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, $1.50.) 


The Hygiene of Infancy, by Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, is especially to be commended for 
the simple, non-technical language used. It 
is a very practical little manual for young 
mothers and gives adequate directions for 
meeting most of the problems that are like- 
lv to arise during a baby’s first years. 


(Good Health Publishing Company, $1.25.) 


No golfer should be without it! The book 
of Golf for Women, by a Woman Golfer 
who combines a thorogoing knowledge of 
the game with the rare ability of explaining 
it. Its many commonsense suggestions for 
improving one’s own playing are pointed by 
interesting illustrations of noted women 
golfers and their styles of play. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co., $2.50.) 


T'he Long Road of Woman’s Memory, by 
Jane Addams, considers in the light of the 
author’s own reminiscences the theory of 
race memory, its function, aside from in- 
terpretation for the individual, ‘“‘as a selec- 
tive agency in social reorganization.” Miss 
Addams takes up the question solely from 
woman’s viewpoint and _ illustrates it 
abundantly with anecdotes. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.25.) 


Something of Thomas Mott Osborne’s 
work for prison reform among men is being 
done by Madeleine Z. Doty for women and 
children. In Society’s Misfits she gives a 
graphic sketch of her voluntary imprison- 
ment as “Maggie Martin, 933,” and tells 
some pathetically true stories of reforma- 
tory kids. The facts are convincing and 
the need of reform x. ) appa (The Cen- 
tury Company, $1.3: 
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_ Annual Sale : 
A ; ; 
_ Household Linens “22%” | 
=I = 
d Cutcheon’s -< | 
= ; » 
= at Me ic eons Reg. Trade Mark = 
= . & 
= We consider ourselves fortunate in having most abundant © 
= stocks of Linens to offer for our Annual January Sale. 

= Nearly all of these goods are already marked considerably 

=: below present-day prices. This is made possible by the fact 

= that most of our supplies were secured many months ago, 

= when the cost was not so high as itis now. ° 

=; From these relatively low current prices we propose to give 

= during January 

: a discount of 10% 

L on all of our Table and Bed Linens, Towels and Bed Cover- 

= ings; also on Lingerie, Corsets, Children’s Wear, Ladies’ 

= Underwear and Hosiery. 
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We also offer some special lots of Damask Table Linens 
purchased almost a year ago specifically for this January 
Sale, which we are able to offer at prices that are approxi- 
mately 


= 25% less than present-day values 


= Particular attention is directed to our wonderful stock of 
z Pure Linen Towels of all kinds, as well as to Bed Linens 
and other Bed Coverings. 


Send for illustrated “ Annual Sale’? booklet 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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FROM If you wish an absolutely safe 
What 15¢c chine YOu ‘Tue Pi 1 — 7 — ~ | sgahoenienncamesseey 
Nati on’s Cc apita oes = " O Reliance Homestead Association, New Orleans, La. 





coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 


Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the pursé; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep posted on what is going on inthe 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means, 

If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 


tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would Croat (ono and mailit to us, with 





appreciatea which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— we will ‘ramous 
hereitis atlast Send only 4Scto show that you mightlike such AzOR SS — yod our 

a paper, and we will send it on probation 23 weeks, The 15c Kannan for 3 ay FREE; — I postpaid’ Ye like = 
does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. $1.85. If you don’t like it return it. denn 

Address The Pathfinder, Box 38, Washington, D. C. ° 


MORE COMPANY. 350 More Building, "St. Louis, Mo, 
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Your Stationery is Your Business 
Photograph Are You Proud of it? 


CONSTRUCTION 
CH om 20 men size you up when they TR CY NY ID 


hand? Does your firm seem cheap and 
weak ? Or does the paper in your letterhead 
suggest your standing and importance? 


° . ® Look for this watermark in the 
To write on a spineless, flimsy sheet—or worse stationery of firms of recognized 
yet, on one known to be cheap—gives your trade a importance. You will find it 


; eas frequently. 
picture of a house indifferent to appearances and cen 


service. But a well executed letterhead on Con- 

struction Bond reflects your business ideals— CONSTRUCTION 
proves your preference for substantial quality 

and honest value—insists the importance of what 

you say. And it costs only one-tenth of a cent 

more per letter. 


Write now for latest letterhead suggestions and 
the names of those printers and lithographers in BOND 
your locality who carry Construction Bond in 
stock and produce fine stationery upon it. 


W. E. WROE & CO., 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Of course I wish to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to subscribe to Seven Big Numbers of 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


at the Special Price of only 


ONE DOLLAR 


(VALUE $1.75) 











THE COUNTRYSIDE, 119 W. goth St., New York. 


Enclosed please find a dollar bill sent at your risk for seven 
twenty-five cent numbers of The Countryside, beginning with the 
WINTER SPORTS or January number. 





























CHINESE HUMOR 


Many people have but a vague idea 
of the demarkation line between sa- 
tire, humor, wit dnd fun, and still 
fewer take Swift’s word to heart that 
the same story which may sound very 
spirited after supper has an insipid 
taste before breakfast. A man without 
humor is like soup without salt, and the 
character of a nation can best be judged 
by the quality of its humor. Nobody 
has yet thought of the thankful task 
of building a comparative race psychol- 
ogy upon the study of the humoristic 
literatures of the various nations, but 
it would be worth while. 

Isaac Taylor Headland has, therefore, 
rendered no small service to the Chin- 
ese people by showing us the smiling 
wrinkle upon the gloomy mask of the 
stern adepts of the teachings of the 
statesmen, philosophers, Lao-Tse and 
Confucius. 

Most people think, indeed, that Chin- 
ese social life is as solemn as a funeral 
simply because the Chinaman, in all 
his associations with forcigners, seldom 
loses his demeanor of cold reserve. 
Even the Chinese kids, always remem- 
bering the lesson in their primer to “be 
dignified in walking and be orderly in 
gait; never lean against a doorpost, 
but in standing, stand up straight,” 
make upon the Occidental traveler the 
impression of “little men” and “little 
women.” Regarding the latter, the 
provocation must be a strong one, in- 
deed, to induce a girl of good stock to 
laugh in the presence of ‘company. 

The first smile appears upon the 
countenance of the European or Ameri- 
can in hearing the huckster of sweets 
recommend with a stentorian voice his 
wares, assuring those who will eat them 
in sufficient quantity that they will 
be swiftly cured of blindness, baldness, 
lameness, deafness, bad teeth, igno- 
rance, and so on. 

And since we are at the chapter of 
curing, let us not miss the following 
satirical nursery rime on the Chinese 
doctor: 

My wife’s little daughter once fell very ill, 


And Ay called for a doctor to give her a 
pi 


He wrote a prescription which now we will 
give her, 

In which he has ordered a mosquito’s liver, 

And then in addition the heart of a flea, 

And a half-pound of flywings to make her 
some tea. 

Proud of their traditional queues, 
the Chinese urchins, unconsciously fol- 
lowing the example of the naughty boys 
of Jerusalem running after the bald 
prophet Elisha, pitilessly crack their 
most cruel jokes at the expense of the 
shiny domes, male and female. 

There is a big jump from the nursery 
and street to the cemetery, but even 
there Chinese humor knows how to 
nestle in and between the tombs. Thus, 
an amusing story is told about the 
great Chinese philosopher, Chuang-Tzu, 
a contemporary of Aristotle. One day 
he saw a woman clad in widow’s garb 
fanning a freshly dug grave. By a 
slight cough he attracted the woman’s 
attention. “What are you doing, Mad- 
am, if I may be permitted to ask?” “It 
is my poor husband’s grave. At his 
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deathbed I had solemnly to promise him 
not to marry again until the earth on 
his grave should be dry.” The old 
philosopher, seeing the point, took the 
fan from the beautiful widow’s hand, 
flicked it a few times for her, where- 
upon she modestly thanked him, re- 
turning to her home with unfeigned 
. satisfaction. 

We hardly think that Horace and his 
famous description of the bore of whom 
the poet could not get rid can be 
counted among the favorite authors of 
the people with the almond eyes. The 
following Chinese story is, therefore, 
worth repetition, showing as it does 
that, after all, the foibles of man defy 
space and time: 

One day our bore honored with his 
interminable presence a gentleman who 
did not know how to get rid of him. So 
he got up and looked at the sky. “Clouds 
are gathering,” he said suggestively, “it 
will soon rain.” The importune visitor 
quickly replied: “If it is going to rain, 
I mustn’t go; it might rain before I 
reach home.” The unhappy host, after 
a while, rose and looked out again. “The 
clouds are scattering.” “All right, then 
there is no need to hurry, I can stay on.” 

Let us terminate with the following 
trio of rather genuine chinoiseries: A 
family had just bought a new, large 
and orname ‘tal bedstead with which it 
hoped to make a deep impression upon 
a houschold recently allied by marriage. 
The old lady of the house feigned ill- 
ness. The female head of the allied 
famiiy duly came to pay her sick visit. 
But having really come for the purpose 
of showing off her new pair of prettily 
embroidered shoes, she raised her foot 
to a correspondingly respectable hight. 
Then the following dialog followed: 
“House-mother, what illness are you 
suffering from?” “I am suffering, Mad- 
am, from the same disease of the heart 
as yourself.” 

A man sent a note to a rich neighbor 
to borrow an ox for a few hours. Hap- 
pening to have with him an honored 
guest to whom he was loath to show 
his illiteracy, he opened the note, pre- 
tending to read it, and with an obliging 
smile turned to the messenger: “Tell 
your master I will come myself, pres- 
ently.” 

A portrait painter, who had not re- 
ceived an order for a long time, was 
advised by a well-meaning friend to 
paint a likeness of himself and wife, 
sitting under the shade of a tree, and 
hang it up so that people might see and 
judge of his skill. He does so. One day 
his father-in-law came into the shop, 
and casting his eye about, spies the new 
picture. “Pray, son-in-law, who is this 
woman you have painted here?” “Why 
sir, that is your own, dear daughter.” 
“What!” says the father with some. in- 
dignation. “How do you dare paint 


my daughter sitting abroad with a 
stranger!” 








Old Lady—Come in, my man. Don’t be 
frightened of Tiny—his bark is worse than 
his bite. 

The Man Outside—Then for Heaven’s 
sake don’t let ’im bark, Ma’am.—Sydney 
(Australia) Bulletin. 











Comptometer Desk, Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


How They Carried the Extra Load 


Without Extra Help 


Bigger Business means more work for everyone. 

For the Phoenix Knitting Works of Milwaukee it meant a big 
factory addition—an enormous increase in output—a longer line of 
workers filing in for the pay envelope: , 

The General Office, of course, came in for its share of the extra load. 

“Yet all I asked for,” said Mr. O’Connell, Manager of Account- 
ing, ““was another Comptometer. We had one. Now, with the two, 
we easily keep up our end of the bigger load. Without them, we 
would have to put on at least three more clerks in this Department.” 


This is what these Comptometers are doing: 


Adding Trial Balance Distributing Payroll 
Balancing Accounts by Departments to: 
Adding Voucher Check Book Total Day Work Hours 


Adding Daily Sales Piece Work 

Adding and Balancing Daily Sales | Overtime Earnings and Allowances 
Analysis Percent of Piece Work Hours 

Adding Cash Average Weekly Wage Per Hour 

Extending and Proving Bills Average Piece Work Hour Wage 


Figuring Inventory 
Proving Cost Sheets 
Extending, Adding & Proving Payroll. 


Average Wage by Departments 
Average Hour’s Work in Each 
Department. 


If you could see the high speed and dependable accuracy with 
which every operation in this schedule is performed on the Comptometer— then 
you would understand how they were able to handle more work without extra help. 


The time and labor saved by making 
all the arithmetic of accounting a machine 
job, is obvious enough. The question that 
naturally suggests itself to your mind is: 
“How would it work out in my case?”’ 


The answer to that is a practical test 
on your own work. To get that, simply 
drop us a line saying: ““Leta Comptometer 
man come in and show me. Without 
promising anything, I'll be the judge.” 


Copy of “‘Better Methods of Accounting’ will be mailed on request. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1725. Paulina Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















What Is “Eugenics”? 


Do you wish to know some newly discovered and most intensel 
interesting factse—vital, almost startling—about a science whi 
you can easily understand and make definitely and practically 
useful in your everyday life? The science is that of breeding 
new race—of developing an improved human species. If you wi 
knowledge of it, write today for a copy of GOOD HEALTH— 
the health magazine which recommends, for the care of health, 
only scientific methods approved by leading medical authorities. 
Not “‘a crank’s magazine.”” No “‘fads’’ or “fancies.” No frills. 
Sane—sensible—practical—useful. Taken by over 12,000 sober- 
minded, clear-thinking business men who follow its instructions for 
the care of health in their lives and business. A new “‘Depart- 
ment of Eugenics’’ is edited by one of the greatest living biolo- 

ists—head of the Department of Biology in one of the largeet 

niversities in the world. Sample copy of GOOD HEALTH 
will be sent to any reader of this magazine, Just your 
name and address on a postcard brings it. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 301 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Pointer: from 


LIFETIME LESS THAN 
VALET SERVICE lc A MONTH 
TT“AKE a tip from West Point Cadets, the best turned out 

l men inthe world—press your trousers by a Heatless 
method, as they do. Don't let the tailor scorch your 
trousers with a hot iron while the wet steam rots the cloth. 
Get the famous West Point trouser crease, knifelike from belt 
to boot—by automatic heatless pressing. It's only $1.00 for 


Leahey’s HEATLESS Trouser Press 


(Protected by U. S. letters patent) 
No operating cost for thiswon- | Fold the HEATLESS press 
derful money-saver. First cost | with trousers in it, in suitcase, 
the last cost. No worry, no | closet-—over back of chair— 
inconvenience, no loss of time, |} ANYWHERE! Your trousers 
no skill required. last £0% longer. 


New Trousers for Old | Cut Out Tailor’s Bills 


every day of your life. Bespick | Takes one minute to put 
and span—be envied for your | trousers in Heatless Press 
p e. Goodapp ec | Automatically ready in the 
pays banker or clerk. morning. This press pays for 
itself the first month in tailor’s 
Less then 0 Pessy a Month | vii saved. 
a you the best-groome: lh 
man in your set for the rest ef Try It—At Our Risk 
your life. It's a Creaser, a| At your dealers—or mail the 
Presser, a Stretcher, and a | c upon. Onedealersells 35,000, 
Hanger, all combined in one. | Dealers, write at once. 

















MONEY BACK COUPON GUARANTEE 
AutoVacuum Freezer Co., (Trouser Press Dept. )46W.B’way,N.Y.City 
Enclosed find $1, for which please send me postpaid one Leahey's 
HEATLESS Trouser Press. If at the end of 10 days I do not wish 
to keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. 


Address-----------eennen nn nnccc nce cceeeeeeeeceseeetencecsecssssenes 


Will Sell Beautiful Florida Home 
on account of deaths in family. Fine 
view, bearing grove citrus fruit, on lake, 
soft spring water, hot and cold, on both 
floors, etc. Address 


Box 22 Fruitland Park, Florida 




















To kn , r 
WANTED —??, eo. a man of mature 


finest character ag 
attested by best references—who would be willing 
to go abroad with a boy of eighteen to join the 
Ambulance Corps in France. Must be firm in will, 
attractive and a gentleman. Further particulars 
by letter. Address ALLEN, 529 West 138th Street, 
New York City, 


TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes, Completely rebuilt, Five year 
guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write today for our 
“Special Prise” Offer No. 104E positively a dist of 


bargains. 
I TEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
Sec Phy ty sale Street. Chicago, lilinole 


Wanted, Copies of The Independent, 
as Follows: 








1872, Feb. 29 

1901, Peb. 14, June 6, Title Page and Index 

1903, Title Page and Index 

1904, Title Page and Index 

1905, June 29 

1906, July to Dec. inclusive; Title Page and Index 
1907 to 1916 iaclusive 


If a subscriber is willing to dispose of any 
copies above enumerated, will he kindly forward 
the same, with a memorandum of the price 
desired. Address, AMERICAN ANTIQUAR- 
IAN SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass. 








When troubled with coughing, 4 ’ 
hoarseness, voice-strain, tickling iy 
in throat, or irritation inthe bron- +, § 
chial tubes, place one of . 6 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial \ — 
TROCHES SEF 


in the mouth—let it slowly dissolve, 
and get welcome relief. Irritation and 
tickling gradually lessen, cough ceases, 
voice clears—the vocal chords are eased 
and strengthened. Contain no opiates— 
safe to take. 25c, 50c and $1 at druggists. 
va ame Dees Size Box fits ay pocket. 

r ler cannot sw ou, we 
will mail any size upon voelpt price. 


John L. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 











For Your Throat e 
























THE ALLIES’ REPLY TO THE GERMAN NOTE 














Paris, Dec. 30. 

The Allied Governments of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mon- 
tenegro, Portugal, Rumania, Russia and 
Serbia, united for the defense of the liberty 
of their peoples and faithful to engage- 
ments taken not to lay down their arms 
separately, have resolved to reply collec- 
tively to the pretended propositions of 
peace which were addrest to them on be- 
half of the enemy governments thru the 
intermediary of the United States, Spain, 
Switzerland and Holland. 

Before making any reply, the Allied 
powers desire particularly to protest 
against the two essential assertions of the 
notes of the enemy powers that pretend to 
throw upon the Allies responsibility for the 
war and proclaim the victory of the Cen- 
tral powers. The Allied Governments can- 
not admit an affirmation doubly inexact 
and which suffices to render sterile all ten- 
tative negotiations. The Allied nations have 
sustained for thirty months a war they 
did everything to avoid. They have shown 
by their acts their attachment to peace. 
That attachment is as strong today as it 
was in 1914. But it is not upon the word 
of Germany, after the violation of its en- 
gagements, that the peace broken by her 
may be based. 

A mere suggestion without a statement 
of terms, that negotiations should be 
opened, is not an offer of peace. The put- 
ting forward by the Imperial Government 


of a sham proposal lacking all substance — 


and precision would appear to be less an 
offer of peace than a war maneuver. It is 
founded on calculated misinterpretation of 
the character of the struggle in the past, 
the present, and the future. 

As for the past, the German note takes 
no account of the facts, dates and figures, 
which established that the war was desired, 
provoked, and declared by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 

At The Hague Conference it was a Ger- 
man delegate who refused all proposals for 
disarmament. In July, 1914, it was Aus- 
tria-Hungary, who, after having addrest to 
Serbia an unprecedented ultimatum, de- 
clared war upon her in spite of the satis- 
faction which had at once been accorded. 

The Central Empires then rejected all 
attempts made by the Entente to bring 
about a pacific solution of a purely local 
conflict. Great Britain suggested a confer- 
ence; .France proposed an international 
commission; the Emperor of Russia asked 
the German Emperor to go to arbitration, 
and Russia and Austria-Hungary came to 
an understanding on the eve of the con- 
flict. But to all these efforts Germany gave 
neither answer nor effect. 

Belgium was invaded by an empire 
which had guaranteed her neutrality and 
which had the assurance to proclaim that 
treaties were “scraps of paper,” and that 
“necessity knows no law.” 

At the present moment these sham offers 
on the part of Germany rest on the war 
map of Europe alone, which represents 
nothing more than a superficial and pass- 
ing phase of the situation and not the real 
strength of the belligerents. A peace con- 
cluded upon these terms would be only to 
the advantage of the aggressors, who, after 
imagining that they would reach their goal 
in two months, discovered after two years 
that they could never attain it. 

As for the future, the disasters caused 
by the German declaration of war and the 
innumerable outrages committed by Ger- 
many and her Allies against both belliger- 
ents and neutrals demand penalties, repara- 
tion and guarantees. Germany avoids men- 
tion of any of these. 

In reality these overtures made by the 
Central Powers are nothing more than a 
calculated attempt to influence the future 
course of war and to end it by imposing a 
German peace. The object of these over- 
tures is to create dissension in public opin- 


’ ion in the Allied countries. But that public 


opinion has, in spite of all the sacrifices 
endured by the Allies, already given its an- 
swer with admirable firmness, and has de- 
nounced the empty pretense of the declara- 
tion of the enemy powers. 

They [the peace overtures] have the 
further object of stiffening public opinion 
in Germany and in the countries allied to 
her—one and all severely tried by their 
losses, worn out by economic pressure and 
crushed by the supreme effort which has 
been imposed upon their inhabitants. 

They endeavor to deceive and intimidate 
public opinion in neutral countries, whose 
inhabitants have long since made up their 
minds where the initial responsibilities lie 
and are far too enlightened to favor the 
designs of Germany by abandoning the de- 
fense of human freedom. 

Finally, these overtures attempt to jus- 
tify in advance in the eyes of the world 
a new series of crimes—submarine war- 
fare, deportations, forced labor and forced 
enlistment of the inhabitants against their 
own countries, and violations of neutrality. 

Fully conscious of the gravity of this 
moment, but equally conscious of its re- 
quirements, the Allied Governments, closely 
united to one another and in perfect sym- 
pithy with their peoples, refuse to con- 
sider a proposal which is empty and in- 
sincere, 

Once again the Allies declare that no 
peace is possible so long as they have not 
secured reparation for violated rights and 
liberties, the recognition of the principle 
of nationality and of the free existence of 
small states, so long as they have not 
brought about a settlement calculated to 
end once and for all forces which have con- 
stituted a perpetual menace to the na- 
tions, and to afford the only effective guar- 
antee for the future security of the world. 
_ In conclusion, the Allied Powers think 
it necessary to put forward the following 
considerations, which show the special sit- 
uation of Belgium after two and a half 
years of war. In virtue of the international 
treaties signed by five great European 
powers, of which Germany was one, Bel- 
gium enjoyed before the war a_ special 
status, rendering her territory inviolable 
and placing her, under the guarantee of the 
powers, outside all European conflicts. She 
was, however, in spite of these treaties, 
the first to suffer the aggression of Ger- 
many. For this reason the Belgian Govern- 
ment think it necessary to define the aims 
which Belgium has never ceased to pursue 
while fighting side by side with the Entente 
Powers for right and justice. 

Belgium has always scrupulously ful- 
filled the duties which her neutrality im- 
posed upon her. Slie has taken up arms to 
defend her independence and her neutral- 
ity violated by Germany and to show that 
she remains faithful to her international 
obligations. 

On the 4th of August, 1914, in the 
Reichstag the German Chancellor admitted 
that this aggression constituted an injus- 
tice, contrary to the laws of nations, and 
pledged himself in the name of Germany 
to repair it. During two and a half years 
this injustice has been cruelly aggravated 
by the proceedings of the occupying forces, 
which have exhausted the resources of the 
country, ruined its industries, devastated 
its towns and villages and have been re 
sponsible for innumerable massacres, exe- 
cutions and imprisonments. 

At this very moment, while Germany is 
proclaiming peace and humanity to the 
world, she is deporting Belgian citizens by 
thousands and reducing them to slavery. 

Belgium before the war asked for noth- 
ing but to live in harmony with her neigh- 
bors. Her King and her Government have 
but one aim—the reéstablishment of peace 
and justice. But they only desire peace 
which would assure to their country legiti- 
mate reparation, guarantees and safeguards 
for the future. 
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PEBBLES 


The crystal, as a means of divination, is 
very popular just now. It is, of course, a 
transparent fraud.—Hvery Week. 


Mother (at the dinner table)—You al- 
ways ought to use your napkin, Georgie. 

George—I’m using it, Maw. I’ve got the 
dog tied to the leg of the table with it— 
Awgwan. 


To his Hungarian subjects the new Em- 
peror is “Charles the First.” Those of them 
who know our English history will be 
anxiously watching for signs of a tendency 
on their monarch’s part to lose his head 
in critical times.—-Bystander. 


“T tell you,” said Pat, “the ould fri’nd is 
the best, after all, and, what’s more, I can 
prove it.” 

“How are you goin’ to prove it?’ 

“Where will you find a new fri’nd that 
has shtud by ye as long as the ould ones 
have?”—Last Word. 


Counsel (to plaintiff)—At this final in- 
terview when you demanded payment by 
the defendant of this debt, what did he say 
to you? 

Plaintif—Go to the Devil. 

Counsel—What did you do? 

Plaintiff—I immediately consulted my 
solicitor.—London Opinion. 


“Yes,” said the cynical old sea captain, 
“when I was shipwrecked in South Amer- 
ica, I came across a tribe of wild women 
who have no tongues.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the listener, 
“how could they talk? i 

“They couldn’t,”’ was the reply. “That 
was what made them -wild.”—Awgwan. 





Willis--Going to the party? 

Gillis—No. I haven’t any lady. 

Willis—Come with me. I’ve got two 
extras. 

Gillis—Who are they? 

Willis—Miss Oldbud and Miss Passé. 

Gillis—They’re not extras. They’re early 
editions.—EHarly Bird. 


“What do you suppose has come over 
my husband this morning, Sophia?’ ex- 
claimed a conscientious little bride to the 
new servant. “I never saw him start to the 
ee so happy. He’s whistling like a 
ark! 

“I’m afraid I’m to blame, mum. I got 
the packages mixed this morning and gave 
him birdseed instead of his regular break- 
fast food, mum.”—New Idea. 


I used to think good nature paid, 
But now I have some doubt 

When I perceive the: progress made 
By kickers all about. 


The folks who say, “Oh let it go! 
It isn’t worth a fight,” 

Are, as a rule, statistics show, 
Not treated wholly right. 


All men detest the kicker’s ways 
And blame him for his moods 

Oh, yes, good nature gets the praise, 
But kicking gets the goods. 
-W. G. Doty in New York Times. 


The budding authoress had purchased a 
typewriter, and one morning the agent 
called and asked: 

“How do you like your new typewriter, 
madam ?”’ 

“It’s wonderful!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. “I wonder how I ever did my writ- 
ing without it.” 

“Would you mind,” asked the agent, 
is me a little testimonial to that 
€ ect ad 

“Certainly not,” she responded. “I’ll do 
it gladly.” Seating herself at the machine, 
she pounded out the following: 

Aafteb Using thee Automatid Back- 
action atype write, er for thre emonth 
%an d Over. I unhesittattingly pronoun ce 
it tobe al ad more than th e Manufacturss 
claim! for it. Durinb the tim e been in 
myy possessio n $i thre month it had more 
th an paid paid for itse*f in thee saVing 
off tim e anD laborr?’—lIIlustrated World. 








Your Office 
Problems 


Is your mail out on time every day? Are you 
using up-to-date methods in all departments 
of your organization? Do you know all the 
time and labor saving qualities of loose-leaf 
and card devices? Are you acquainted with 
the remarkable figure work of the adding, com- 
puting, billing and bookkeeping machines? 


Have you investigated the addressing ma- 
chines, the inter-phone systems, metal office 
furnishings, duplicating machines, conveyor 
systems, envelope openers and sealers, pay- 
day machines, light-weight packing cases, lift- 
ing trucks, electric truck for the plant, con- 
crete construction ? 


Are you familiar with results to be obtained 
from the use of time-recorders, ventilating sys- 
tems, good lighting systems, vacuum cleaners, 
counting machines? Can you use to good 
effect the check protector, the telautograph, 
the productograph, or the wage table? 


If you have any problems relating to the 
efficient management of your office, your 
building or your plant—use the coupon. 


A requisition blank will be sent you on 
which you may indicate the kind of report 
you would like. 


Our Efficiency Serviceis prepared and equipped 
to put you in the way of solving your prob- 
lems. Other men have labored over just the 
things that are now confronting you and are 
finding their way out with our assistance. 
The céupon you send will receive prompt 
attention. 


For the present this service is without charge 
to all readers of The Independent and to all 
members of The National Institute of Eff 
ciency. 


Plan and Purchase Department 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 
Efficiency Service 














PLAN AND PURCHASE DEPARTMENT No. 
The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


Please send me your Requisition Blank and Check List of Office Equipment. 


cca viseee nnd he kee eee I dc uh usbiats alndod eaewbiakeasaatn de 
Ns cae ad hae Rin a PS ee So. cults sive eebeawee kaka 
eee opaenwues (MI cas atti site on basinwe sie saat 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 























Accepted by U. S. Government as se- 
curity for Postal Savings Bank Depos- 
its. Entirely safe. Free from income 


tax. Pay 4to5'4 per cent. We handle 

Only solid securities. 

Write for Booklet J, “Bonds of Our 
@ Country,” FRE. 


New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to eriticiem. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally importaui, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain Iifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an Institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of 85.000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 

















DIVIDEND 
THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


Corner 8th Avenue and 42d Street 
112th consecutive semi-annual dividend has been 
declared at the rate cf Three and One-half Per 
Cent per annum on all sums entitled thereto from 
$5 to $3,000, payable on and after January 15, 1917. 
Deposits made on or before the 10th of January 
will draw interest from the Ist. 


Amonnt due depositors.............. $26 059,797.17 
Surplus, market values.............. 2,272,899.54 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, President. 

B. K. SATTEKLEE, Treasurer. 
H. W. NORDELL, Secretary. 














THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 


of THe INDEPENDENT will answer 
any inquiries, without charge, per- 
taining to investments of all kinds. 
Address your inquiries to Invest- 
ment Editor, THe INDEPENDENT, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


After the New Year’s holiday the 
stock market showed a revival of ac- 
tivity, but the price movement was er- 
ratic, as the governing influence was 
exerted by shifting opinions as to the 
effect of Germany’s proposals and of 
our Government’s action, upon the 
duration of the war. If peace is not far 
away, the profits of many companies 
whose shares are prominent in the 
transactions of the New York Stock 
Exchange must soon be greatly re- 
duced, and their market values will 
naturally decline. On Tuesday, the 2d, 
prices advanced, owing to the response 
of the Entente Allies to Germany’s 
overtures. This, it was thought, indi- 
eated that nothing would be done at 
present to stop the fighting. In a mar- 
ket of nearly 1,000,000 shares (Steel 
Corporation leading, with 302,000) 
there was an upward movement. The 
advance for war order stocks, copper 
shares included, was from 2 to 
points. Steel’s net gain was about 3%. 
Railroad stocks were firmly held, but 
with little change, their condition and 
value depending to some extent upon 
the attitude of the four railway labor 
unions and upon legislation pending in 
Congress. The Adamson eight-hour 
law was to go into effect on January 1, 
but no final decision has been reached 
by the courts in the suits to test the 
constitutionality of it. On the 3d there 
was a broader market, with signs of 
another series of million-share days. 
The upward movement continued, but 
there was a lack of exprest reasons 
to account for it. Some were saying 
that the comments of the German press 
upon our Government’s action con- 
cerning the proposals for peace negotia- 
tions indicated that the war would be 
continued indefinitely. There were ru- 
mors that the dividend rate on Steel 
Corporation common stock would be 
increased, as it was said that the forth- 
coming report would show that net 
earnings for the last quarter of 1916 
had been nearly $100,000,000. The 
average price of the company’s eight 
most important finished products is 
now $72 a ton, against $31 in 1914, 
and its net earnings last year were at 
the rate of 60 per cent on its common 
stock of $508,000,000. More than one- 
fourth of the day’s business was in 
Steel shares, for which the net gain 
was 5% points. For railroad stocks 
there was a fractional addition, but 
considerable advances were recorded 
for copper, motor and war order com- 

















DIVIDENDS 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 


Regular Dividend 
New York, December 28, 1916. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of $3.00 per share upon the capital 
stock of this Company, out of surplus earnings 
for the six months ending December 31, 1916, 
payable on January 20, 1917, at the office of the 
Company, 51 Broadway, New York City, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of Business Janu- 
ury 8, 1917. The Transfer Books will close at 
the close of business on January 8, 1917, and be 
reopened on January 22, 1917. Checks will be 


mailed. 
©. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 


Special Dividend 
New York, December 28, 1916. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a special dividend of $33 1-3 per share upon the 
capital stock of this Company, out of surplus funds 
of the Company, payable at the office of the 
Company, 51 Broadway, New York City, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 8, 1917. The Trans- 
fer Books will close at the close of business on 
‘nnuery 8, 1917, and be reopened on January 22, 
1917. Checks will be mailed, 

The Company on June 30, 1916, showed a sur- 
plus of $10.195,883.63. It owned in investment 
securities $24,677,064.42, Its income from invest- 
ment securijies during the preceding seven years 
was $8,913,074.48 or nearly $1,000,000 in excess 
of the sum required for the payment of this 
:pecial dividend, 

C. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION 
COMPANY 

The Board of Directors of the above Company 
uta meeting held January 2, 1917, declared a Cash 
Dividend of One and One-half (1%%) Per Cent. on 
the Preferred Stock, a Cash Dividend of Two 
und One-haif (24%) Per Cent. on the Com- 
mon Stock, and a Dividend at the rate of Two 
and One-haif (24%) Shares of Common Stock on 
«very one hundred (100) shares of Common 
Stock outstanding, all payable February 1, 1917. 
The Transfer Books will close at three o'clock 
P. M. on January 15, 1917, and will reopen at 
ten o’clock A, M, on February 1, 1917. 


©. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, December 30, 1916. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 














Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1917, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be pad by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 9. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, for 
the three months ending December 31, 1916, will 
be puld on January 15, 1917, to shareholders of 
record at 12:00 o’clock noon, December 30, 1916. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will not be 
closed. Checks for the dividend will be mailed. 

PACIFICO GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, Cal., December 29, 1916. 


UNITED STATES REALTY AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
115 Broadway, 
New York, December 28, 1916. 

The Coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5 per cent. Bonds, due on January 
Ist next, will be paid on January 2nd, upon 
presentation at the Company’s office, Room 415, 
U. 8. Realty Building. 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 28, 1916. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered 5 per 
cent. bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
will close at 3 o’clock, p. m., January 15, 1917, 
for the payment of interest on said bonds, due 
February 1, 1917, and will reopen at 10 o'clock, 
a. m., February 2, 1917. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 
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panies. Little or no attention was paid 
to current reports that, owing to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s warning 
Federal Reserve | Board's | warning CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
British Treasury notes, the British OF NEW YORK 
Government had canceled several or- 54 WALL STREET 
ders for war supplies. BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENU 

On Thursday, the 4th, when 1,333,- ee —_—_—_— . 
000 shares changed hands, there was a ' Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, Dec. 30, 1916 
sharp reaction, caused in part by RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
rumors that the Federal Reserve Board Bonds & Mortgages $411,608.17 | Capital Stock..... $5,000,000.00 
had repeated its warning, thus nullify- Public Securities, eee 15,000,000.00 
ing the favorable effect of the action Market Value.. 10,651,144.44 | Undivided Profits. 2,507,526.40 
of the New York Reserve Bank in mak- Other Securities, Dividend payable Jan. 2, 1917, 
ing the Bank of England its corre- Market Value.. 18,211,206.77 iene noe oo ~— 
spondent. The only foundation for the or bases ss wey ye Deposits ........ 166,357,379.16 
rumor was the fact that the board had pete: sar Settle 469,673.62 | Reserved for Taxes 133,825.30 

- - “gg 3 Accrued Interest.. 884,850.44 | a dl Z 

reprinted its original warning in a Guichen! tink. oo interest.. 387,955.44 
monthly bulletin. Prices declined. _ ity on Accept- y Web ne s Checks 17,723.04 
Transactions in Steel Corporation ances (see Lia- a eee 1,649,999.92 
stock were 488,000 shares, with a loss bilities per 
of 3 points, the closing quotation being Contra) ...... 1,649,999.92 
112. The summit, in November, was oS Hand and 
129%. On Friday, the 5th, the down- in Banks ...... 70,255,659.59 
ward movement was not checked, but 
transactions were only 926,000 shares. :. ae $191,054,409.26 WE kb coeur $191,054,409.26 
Steel Corporation (302,500 shares) OFFICERS 
was lower by 1% points and the war = weamees ween 'w JAMES N. WALLACE, President 
order stocks showed losses, while rail- GEORGE W. DAVISON’ Vie Ponca DUDLEY OLCOTT, ad Vice-President 
road securities remained almost sta- ; FREDERIC J. FULLER, View Preadeat oe eee 
tionary. Additional extra dividends MILTON FERGUSON, Secretary 
were announced. For the year 1916 C. P. STALLKNECHT, Asst. Secretary OSCAR L. COLES, Asst. Secreta 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company GEORGE J. CORBETT, Asst. Secretary ; ™ 
has paid 121 per cent in cash and 25 FORTY-SECOND STREET BRANCH 
per cent in bonds. The Sloss Sheffield F. J. LEARY, Branch Manager C. R. ERRIEN, Assistant Manager 
Steel and Iron Company’s quarterly H. C. HOLT, Assistant Secretary : 
dividend of 1% per cent is the first one 























paid by this corporation in six years. 


FARM LOAN BANKS 

It has been decided that the twelve 
new Federal farm loan banks will be 
in Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New 
Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Wichita, Kan.; Houston, Tex.; Berkeley, . 
Cal., and Spokane, Wash. To each a A ] D S ] 
district is assigned. The first district in- hnua iscount a e 
cludes New York, New Jersey and the 
New England states. The law says that of 
each bank shall have a capital of 
$750,000, and it limits the interest rate MANUFACTURED FURS 
on loans to a maximum of 6 per cent. 
As fast as the loans are made, farm 
loan bonds will be issued to cover them, . 
and the interest paid on these will be 15% to 25% Reduction 
less by 1 per cent than the loan rate, 
which probably will not exceed 5% per 
cent. The Farm Loan Board has al- 


ready received many ‘applications for C. C. SHAYNE & CO 
loans. P 


WHEAT PRICES RISING Importers and Maunfacturers 
Persistent foreign demand and a 


growing belief that Germany’s pro- STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


posals for peace negotiations will not 
hasten the end of the war have brought 
































the price of wheat up again from the 126 West 42nd Street 
low figures of two or three weeks ago. " 
On the 2d it rose, at Chicago, from __] New York City L 














$1.74 to $1.80, and on the 3d to 
$1.865% (with corn at 99%), owing 


partly to a decrease of the visible sup- | = 
ply in England, higher prices in Ar- : . 


gentina, bad weather in Australia, and 


reports that the condition of our own | 2 Should read carefully the announcement of The Inde- 
winter-sown fields was not favorable. 


The price declined two days later to |: Pendent’s Third Annual Contest for American Schools, 


$1.81. Exporters’ purchases are said hich a is i 
to be limited only by the available ship | = Secon ee ae eee 116 of this issue. 
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health or business; 
and the cost; 


the best hotels, large 
trips by land and sea; 


regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, 


made, 





= The Independent invites inquiries from its readers 


: tours domestic and foreign. 
= is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and = 
: favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management = 


San Francisco, Cal., 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMA TION, The 


pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
and small; the best routes to reach them, 
This Department 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
where — inquiry may be 
ndependent, New York. 
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tonnage. Europe has been accustomed 
to import large quantities from Ar- 
gentina. Reports of the failure of this 
year’s crop in that country are now 
confirmed. The International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome says the crop 
is only 77,394,000 bushels, or 45 per 
cent of last year’s and 52 per cent of a 
five years’ average. The exportable 
surplus is very small. The crop of oats 
there has suffered to about the same 
extent. Australia’s wheat crop is larger 
than last year’s and much above the 





WATKINS { N Y.: 
“ON SENECA LAKE _. OPEN ALL YEAR 
Wa.E. B.Leflingyrell. Pres.— 
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BREAK away from social and business 
stress, Enjoy the rest and recuperation 
that goes for rejuvenation of body and 
brain, Get back to normal here at The 
American Nauheim—the 


Only Place in America where the 
Nauheim Baths are Given with a 
Natural Calcium Chloride Brine 


Here are mineral springs famous for 
their medicinal properties; private parks 
with miles of walks graded for Oertel 
hill climbing; scientific, beneficial treat- 
ments; excellent prescribed diet; gor- 
geous scenery; abundant fecreations; 
everything to make the business of rest- 
ing a delightful pastime, 


Winter Conditions are Ideal for 
Taking ‘The Cure’’ 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the hotel. 
Treatments are particularly adapted to 
Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional 
and Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, 
Gout and Obesity, 


Illustrated Booklets, with full infor- 
mation about rates, reservations and 
treatments, mailed upon request. 








PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 
**In the Heart of the Pines’’ 


Unusual climate, Hotel service with homelike 
comfort. 
Avsert A. LeRoy, Prop. 


FLORIDA 








“BY SEA” 
alling at Savannah) 
One Way FROM Round Tri 
7.00 - BOSTON - -«- «= . +t 
40 - NEW YORK - - - 43.30 
22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - 39.00 
20.00 - BALTIMORE - - $35.00 
omg meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans, Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md, 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 








average. The Institute’s reports show 





MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comfort 


cattrtelet e 


borin OARReS 


N E WwW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 o it) it) 2.00 . 3 00 o 
10) o Ll) o 50 o 4.00 Ld o 
—_— ”* "3.00t0500" 450° 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellenet 








that the world’s crop of wheat last year 
was less by 25 per cent than that of 
1915. 

A Federal grand jury which has 
been inquiring in Chicago about 
charges that the prices of wheat and 
other food products had been raised 
by unlawful combinations or trusts 
recently finished its work and was dis- 
charged. There were no indictments, 
because no evidence on which they 
could be based had been found. The 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington estimates the value of all our 
crops last year at $8,934,587,000, an 
increase of $2,165,989,000 over the 
value in 1915, and $2,867,206,000 in 
excess of the average for the four pre- 
ceding years. 


ORDERS FOR CANADA 

A published report that the British 
Government had canceled $100,000,- 
000 of war orders here and diverted 
$300,000,000 worth of new contracts 
to Canada since the Federal Reserve 
Board’s warning against investment in 
British Treasury notes had no effect in 
the stock market on the 3d, when share 
prices were rising. New orders have 
recently been given to Canadian manu- 








facturers, but the largest of them, the 





‘| Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


amount of which is reported to be 
$150,000,000, is held by the Montreal 
branch of the American Locomotive 
Company, whose main plant is in this 
country. It does not appear that what 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped, 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


New bath house, swimming 


has been done in Canada, or any can- 
celation here, was due to resentment 
on account of the board’s warning, for 





several orders have been given in the 





AlfighSchooiC Course 
In Two Year's sien: 


ay — ereis 
com- 
Bieter f and sienplified high aches echonl ons course — youcan 
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ireme epared by Fat peanbers of the 
— of universities and atademies, 
wm Mab ped Ppa booklet. Send 7g0r name end adress eeegerte 


Amarin School of Crrexpendance, Det. P9481 icage US. 















United States since the warning was 
published, and cancelations were ex- 
pected because of the remarkable 
growth of the munitions industry in 
England. In Canada there are many 
new factories and shops for munition 
work, and the orders placed there since 
the beginning of the war amount to 
about $1,100,000,000. In some cases 





make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select ny facts, 
figures, names, f. . Enables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 











much of the work has been turned over 
to manufacturers on this side of the 
boundary. 


NEW BRITISH LOAN 

It is expected that the British Gov- 
ernment will negotiate a new loan here 
before the end of the month, and that 
the amount will be $250,000,000, with 
collateral security such as was used for 
a similar loan some time ago. The bonds 
and stocks are now in this country. 
With this loan the borrowings of for- 
eign governments, provinces and cities 
here since the beginning of the war 
will make a total of about $2,350,000,- 
000. 
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CASUALTY COMPANY OF 
AMERICA QUITS 
Policyholders in the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, New York City, 
should understand that directly as the 
result of a heavy impairment of its 
capital, it has ceased doing business. 
All of its risks have either been as- 
sumed by another company or. are 
amply protected by proper reserves. A 
committee appointed for the purpose 
has succeeded in restoring the capital 
deficit, and it is announced that the co- 
operation will be liquidated. All losses 
incurred by the failure will fall on the 
stockholders. About a year ago the 
people interested in the company, prob- 
ably anticipating its end, organized the 
Bonding Company of America, which, 
it was believed, would take over the 
business of the Casualty Company. 
There is talk now of pushing the Bond- 
ing Company enterprise, confining its ac- 
tivities to surety and fidelity insurance. 


A NOVEL PROPOSITION 

A correspondent submits the follow- 
ing question: 

“Tell me: Is there some company 
which writes such a ‘proposition’ as I 
will describe? On a group of from ten 
to fifteen men, 20-year endowments of 
such small amounts as $100, $200 or 
$300 apiece, policies to be kept up by 
individuals insured, having equal. pre- 
miums, the ages varying between twen- 
ty and twenty-five, and all policies hav- 
ing a common beneficiary. Such policies 
would be more desirable if they did not 
require medical examination, but only 
a health certificate. I would like to hear 
suggestions as to such policies.” 

The proposition is new to me: I do 
not know of a company which writes 
it. It seems to be practicable. Life 
companies interested are invited to ex- 
press their views on the subject, and 
any of them which are already issuing 
such or similar contracts, if they so 
desire, will be placed in communication 
with the correspondent quoted. 








e A. L. C., Forest Grove, Orezo 1.—Yes, the West- 
ern States Life Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco is past the experimental stage, but when you 
ask me whether a company, comparatively new 
as to age and small as to assets and net surplus, 
has any future, I have to be circumspect. The 
record a life insurance company has made is 
a large part of its fortune when its goes be- 
fore the public as a candidate for favor. That 
record must first be lived. The company you 


mention is on a par with scores of other stock 
companies writing non-participating insurance. 
It possesses enough quality to live forever: 


whether it will or not, who can say? Past ex- 
perience tells us that, for some reason or other, 
the vast majority don’t. You can’t lose much, 
if anything, on a policy in it—except time, in 
the event it retires—for its contracts are se- 
cured by a proper reserve and its policies pré- 
vide for no dividends, a reduction in rates par- 
tially offsetting that. 








It’s just as true of 


the one-stenographer office 


As it is true of the thoroughly systematized and highly 
specialized correspondence departments of great corpo- 
rations— 


That no office busy enough to use typewriters is 
operating within 50% of its potential production capacity 
without The Dictaphone. 

Sounds like a broad claim? We will prove it a fact 
the minute you say the word. 

Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, 


and arrange for a demonstration on your own work. If 
you do not find that name in the book, write to 


DICTAPAVNE 


Dept. 115 A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dicta 
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MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company Z 570 Fifth Ave., New York 
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the motor truck is a most prosaic 

thing—a gross piece of steel which 

can be spoken of only in prosaic 
terms. It is not difficult to understand 
why so many people think thus of the 
motor truck, people who will become 
almost lyric at mention of a pleasure 
car. 

After all, there are people who 
cannot seem to visualize the romance 
of commerce and if they can’t do that, 
they can’t be expected to romanticize 
the truck. 

To me these modern beasts of burden 
are every bit as fascinating as ships. 
True, they lack the mystery of the sea, 
with which ships are ever clothed, but, 
nevertheless, they carry weird things 
into weird places. They are arteries of 
modern trade—and modern war. When- 
ever man wants something heavy car- 
ried to impossible places at impossible 
speed the truck carries it- Armies now 
fight on their trucks—without them 
they would be underfed, under-armed, 
under-supplied in general. 

You have seen pictures from the 
French war zone showing great lines 
of motor lorries, as the English call 
them, winding along the shell-cratered 
roads transporting food and munitions 
and men. You have seen pictures of 
rows and rows of ambulances, and 
operating’ theaters, and soup «kitchens, 
and armored cars, and ambulating 
stores, all mounted on truck chassis. 
You have seen that the French and 
English motor busses — commercial 
hacks plying the same streets day after 
day before the war—have been glorified 
by battle scars and -honored by the 
praise of generals. 


Frits to a I hear it said that 


HEN the war jig over these 

commercial motor cars will go 

back to the old grind. Where 
they carried the implements and uten- 
sils of war they will carry those of 
reconstruction. They will help to re- 
pair roads, rebuild cities, reéstablish 
communications. It will be the most 
impressive sight seen for many a day 
and the beauty of it is that we shall 
see it in this country to the extent 
that we may help Europe rehabili- 
tate herself. And the motor truck will 
be just as important, its part just as 
interesting here as it has been on the 
other side. 

I have brought in this military side 
of the truck’s usefulness to get you 
thinking about the truck and its work 
in a way that is probably strange to 
you. I want to get you thinking of a 
motor truck as you would of a man— 
an extraordinary man capable of doing 
well anything you ask him, within 
reason. 

If you had such a man, the chances 
are you would think of him not as an 
efficient machine, but as a priceless hu- 
man asset. You would be careful with 
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him, see to it that he was kept in con- 
dition, give him what he needed, take 
an interest in him and study his pecu- 
liarities. You would do these things for 
two reasons, first because the man was 
an asset, and it would pay you to do 
them, second because you would find it 
intensely interesting. 


ET rid of the notion—if you 

cherish it—that motor trucks are 

merely prosaic masses of machin- 
ery. They are not. They are beneficent 
agents that will save you money and 
work for you untiringly, provided you 
treat them properly. And interesting— 
have you read about the last Mt. Wil- 
son episode? 

A truck recently made its eighth trip 
to the summit of Mt. Wilson, carrying 
huge steel parts for the new telescope 
which will be the largest in the world, 
and is now being built by the Mt. Wil- 
son Solar Observatory. The first seven 
trips up the 6000 foot mountain were 
made fairly easily, altho the road was 
steep, winding, treacherous and very 
narrow. 

The eighth trip was a rather ghastly 
undertaking. The last piece to be trans- 
ported was a tube some thirteen feet 
wide and fifteen feet high. Projecting 
over each side of the truck and tower- 
ing in the air, it was horribly top- 
heavy. The roadway in many places 
was only just wide enough, and in 
many cases rock on the mountain side 
had to be battered away by rushing the 
tube at it in order to effect a passage. 
Time after time the outer truck wheels 
were running practically on the edge 
of the gravelly slope. The slightest mis- 
take on the part of the driver would 
have precipitated the whole outfit down 
the mountain. Over eight miles were 
covered in safety. 

Suddenly the tube began to tilt side- 
ways and back. The driver jumped, 
expecting to see the truck and its load 
disappear. But the truck stopped when 
its rear axle touched the ground. The 
roadway had been crushed under the 
enormous weight and all that stood be- 
tween the truck and demolition was its 
axle and all round sturdy construction. 
After seven hours of its strained posi- 
tion the machine was jacked up, in- 
spected, and sent on its way. 

A new chain of retail stores has just 
been started. The idea behind the stores 
















Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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is that they shall be very small, and 
carry a diversified but scant stock. 
They are to be supplied once or twice 
a day from one central warehouse. This 
will enable each store manager to carry 
enough to meet his needs—but no more 
than necessary. Also it insures fresh 
stock for the consumer. 

The chain is already a success. And, 
mark this, it could never have been 
started with any hope of succeeding 
had it not been for the motor truck. 
The truck was the foundation stone of 
the whole plan. It is the cheapness of 
making deliveries by truck from the 
central warehouse to the individual 
stores that enables the company to 
operate at a profit. With horses they 
could never do it. For they sell their 
goods on the narrowest possible margin 
of profit. 


T has been said that automobiles car- 

ry many more passengers than the 

railroads do. So far the railroads are 
holding their own on the freight end of 
the business. In fact, they are not alone 
holding their own but holding every- 
thing given them for shipment. The 
railroad freight situation has been the 
subject of much bright discussion of 
late, and while the discussion has been 
proceeding in a more or less ineffectual 
way, the wise ones have bought motor 
trucks in which to make long haul ship- 
ments. 

In spite of the somewhat general be- 
lief that trucks were good for only 
short haul work when heavy loads were 
to be carried, truck owners are proving 
that they are just as efficient in long 
distance work, when the roads are rea- 
sonably good. 

Many motor manufacturers are us- 
ing trucks for shipping pleasure cars 
cross country, and since delayed ship- 
ments are the bane of the motor trade 
it is probable that more and more of 
them will decide to adopt this means 
of delivering a large part of their 
output. 

A large hauling job from New York 
City to Hartford, Connecticut, was ac- 
complished in remarkably short time by 
a fleet of heavy duty trucks and 
trailers. 

One of the biggest packing houses in 
Chicago recently demonstrated the 
feasibility of using trucks for inter-* 
city delivery by sending a two-ton truck 
loaded with hams addrest to the mayors 
of thirty-one cities between Chicago and 
New York. The success of the test has 
induced this concern to announce that 
it will shortly inaugurate an inter-city 
system of truck deliveries. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of 
examples to be quoted all showing con- 
clusively that the motor truck is to be 
the great transportation agent of the 
future. I cannot urge business men too 
strongly to invest in trucks. They are 


mere to be desired than government 
bonds. 





